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55. National Policies 


A. General 


Two centers of power exist in China today. On 
the mainland is located the Communist regime 
which came to power in 1949 and has identified it- 
self internationally with the U.S.S.R. and its satel- 
lites. On Taiwan and its adjacent islands is the 
National Government of the Republic of China, 
which retains its international standing with the 
United Nations and the United States, and seeks to 
return to the mainland.* 


Although the Chinese Communists and the Chi- 
nese Nationalists are unalterably opposed to each 
other and their international orientations radically 
different, they each aspire to unify China and to 
regain for China the commanding position it his- 
torically held among the nations and peoples of the 
Far East. In pursuit of these objectives, the lead- 
ers of both Nationalist and Communist China have 
ridden to power upon a social unrest and revolu- 
tionary ferment that has been working in China 
for over a century. On coming into power, how- 
ever, each leadership group in turn has found it 
necessary to contain the revolutionary forces it once 
helped to set in motion and to channel those ener- 
gies into a sustained effort for national reconstruc- 
tion. 


For many centuries China exerted a cultural he- 
gemony over less developed Asiatic countries such 
as Japan, Korea, Indochina, and Burma. The 
dominant national outlook was one of cultural su- 
periority, a view reflected in the foreign policy of 
successive Chinese dynasties by the establishment 
of tutelary relations with a varying periphery of 
“barbarian” tributary states. During the 19th cen- 
tury, however, China’s sense of cultural eminence 
and its internal political unity were undermined 
by the impact of Western ideas, by the disruptive 
forces of a new commerce, and by foreign infringe- 
ments on China’s territorial integrity. 


The impact of the West, first felt in urban centers, 
made a growing number of 19th century Chinese 
conscious of their country’s weaknesses and led 
them to a study of the West and its political and 


* Portugal and the United Kingdom each maintains a 
colony on the southeast coast of China at Macao and 
Hong Kong, respectively. For a discussion of the 
policies of the colonial administrations in Hong 
Kong and Macao, see this Chapter, Srcrion 52, under 
The Government of Hong Kong, and The Govern- 
ment of Portuguese Macao. 
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social institutions. In seeking means to strengthen 
China, they first tried to adapt Western technology 
to China’s way of life and then sought to achieve 
a synthesis of foreign and Chinese values as a foun- 
dation fora new China. Under the influence of for- 
eign political concepts Chinese nationalism, which 
had been largely a feeling of cultural superiority, 
became militant, chauvinistic, and intolerant. 
This new nationalism provided a basis for three 
major efforts in the 20th century to achieve a state 
of internal political stability and economic growth 
and to restore the nation’s sovereignty, strength, 
and international standing. 


The first attempt at a new political order was 
the ill-fated effort of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and others 
in 1912 to establish a republic in the wake of a 
successful revolution ousting the Ch’ing (Manchu) 
dynasty. This attempt at establishing a parlia- 
mentary constitutional system of government 
quickly failed and gave way to a decade of internal 
strife among disputing warlords (see this Chapter, 
SECTION 50, and Sections 51 and 52, under General). 


During this period of unrest and disunity, the 
new nationalism acquired a heavy overlay of Marx- 
ist ideas. Many educated Chinese, jaundiced by 
the West and in revulsion against Western political 
forms following the apparent failure of parliamen- 
tary institutions in China, found special satisfac- 
tion in Lenin’s dicta on “imperialism,” “exploita- 
tion,” and “semicolonial” areas of the world. The 
socialist experiment then unfolding in the U.S.S.R. 
influenced many into a deeper study of a variety 
of political doctrines and theories. 


Nationalistic aspirations for unity and strength 
and for greater freedom from the West found major 
expression in two political parties—the Kuomin- 
tang or Nationalist Party (KMT) and the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP). The KMT, although 
founded in 1894, was thoroughly reorganized in 
1924; the CCP was organized in 1921. Common in- 
terests brought the two parties to pool their efforts 
between 1924 and 1927, and for three years Com- 
munists were accepted en masse as members of the 
KMT. At that time, both parties were modelled 
on Soviet prototypes, both espoused ideologies of a 
socialistic complexion, and each regarded itself as 
a political elite group. KMT aims were expressed 
in Sun Yat-sen’s speeches and writings, a conglom- 
eration of Chinese and Western ideas. Sun’s pro- 
gram envisioned an evolution to constitutional 
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democracy after a period of one-party tutelage, a 
modified state socialism, and a concomitant natural 
development of new social norms and institutions 
based on Chinese traditions but adapted to a mod- 
ern context. Chinese Communist ideology, on the 
other hand, has always been basically identical with 
the orthodox Leninist creed but with some minor 
adaptations to the peculiarities of a “semicolonial”’ 
and agrarian country. The CCP program as ex- 
pressed in the writings of Mao Tse-tung is starkly 
revolutionary, envisioning a Soviet-type govern- 
ment for China, with very broad state control of the 
economy and the society. The CCP pays some lip 
service to Sun’s theories, but interprets them in 
Marxist terms and uses his name largely for propa- 
ganda purposes. 


In 1927 the Kuomintang, under the leadership of 
Chiang Kai-shek, ousted Chinese Communists from 
the party and set up a new National Government 
dedicated to carrying out Sun’s vision of a strong 
independent nation. Internal unity improved and 
China’s international stature increased as the gov- 
ernment regularized the currency, set up a new 
banking system, expanded the railway network, and 
began to cut the restrictions of the “unequal trea- 
ties,’ which the Chinese felt were forced upon them 
by the foreign powers. Long and costly civil war- 
fare with the CCP, however, and a major war with 
Japan weakened the KMT internally and sapped 
the capabilities of the government. 


The third attempt at a new political order was 
that of the CCP, which in 1949 was able to drive 
the Nationalist forces of Chiang Kai-shek from the 
mainland to the island of Taiwan, where his gov- 
ernment remains in semi-exile. Behind the facade 
of their People’s Republic of China, the Chinese 
Communists are undertaking once more the task 
of unifying China and creating a new national 
state. Building on many of the foundations laid by 
the Kuomintang while still on the mainland, the 
Chinese Communists are ruthlessly pushing a pro- 
gram designed not only to reassert China’s suprem- 
acy in Asia, but also to further the ends of world 
communism in the Far East. 


B. The policies of Communist China 
1, General 


a. PoLicy OBJECTIVES — The national policies of 
Communist China reflect both the Communist and 
the Chinese aspirations of the CCP. The Chinese 
Communist leaders, as Communists, are impelled, 
on the one hand, to integrate their planning with 
world Communist strategy, and further the attain- 
ment of world Communist objectives; at the same 
time, as Chinese, they aspire to create a strong, 
unified, and independent China capable of assum- 
ing a major role in Asia and in world affairs. This 
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international and national orientation of the re- 
gime is clearly evident in its foreign and domestic 
policies and programs. 


Internationally, the Chinese Communists have 
pursued a policy of close cooperation with the 
U.S.S.R. and the Soviet bloc. The Chinese Com- 
munists share with the U.S.S.R. such general policy 
objectives as neutralizing Japan as a military 
threat, minimizing U.S. and Western European in- 
fluence and power in Asia, and promoting the ex- 
pansion of Communist influence in Asia. Within 
the broad framework of its membership in the world 
Communist camp, the Chinese Communist regime 
has also sought to fulfill certain more narrowly na- 
tionalistic policy objectives, including the restora- 
tion of Chinese sovereignty over areas historically 
Chinese, the defense of areas vital to national se- 
curity, and the penetration and exploitation of over- 
seas Chinese communities. 


Domestically, the regime has embarked upon a 
national program of planned social and economic 
change. This program is comprehensive; it is pat- 
terned on Soviet example, and is designed to trans- 
form China rapidly from a backward, agrarian so- 
ciety into a militarily powerful, modern, industrial- 
ized state. This program appears to be directed 
toward the attainment of the following short-term 
policy objectives: 1) to modernize and strengthen 
China’s military establishment along Soviet lines; 
2) to maintain economic and financial stability, 
mobilize resources needed for administrative pro- 
grams, and create a margin of savings for invest- 
ment by expanding output and restricting con- 
sumption; 3) to develop the beginnings of an indus- 
trial base by concentrating investment in heavy 
industry, while at the same time expanding produc- 
tion in agriculture and light industry; 4) to pre- 
pare the Chinese peasantry for eventual collec- 
tivization, through the gradual expansion of pre- 
collective forms of rural organization, such as pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives; 5) to maintain the unity, sta- 
bility and morale of the party elite and develop a 
more effective governmental apparatus capable of 
centralizing planning and of mobilizing human and 
natural resources on an unprecedented scale; and 
6) to develop a more effective system of social con- 
trols, create a social outlook more favorable to 
technological change, and eliminate traditional 
social characteristics which impede China’s rapid 
modernization and “socialization.” 

In pursuing these domestic policy objectives, 
Chinese Communist leaders have felt impelled, both 
by ideology and by practical considerations, to look 
to the U.S.S.R. for policy guidance and material 
aid, and to make China conform in many respects 
to Soviet models of political and economic develop- 
ment. Not only have the Chinese Communists im- 
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ported Soviet-type political institutions and social 
controls, they have also exhorted their followers to 
“learn from the U.S.S.R.” through careful study of 
Soviet history and important Soviet pronounce- 
ments on economic policy. In this sense of con- 
sciously emulating Russian techniques and experi- 
ences the Chinese Communist domestic program 
can be described as the “Sovietization” of China. 
However, Mao Tse-tung and other Chinese Commu- 
nist leaders appear to have been equally conscious 
of the need to fit the Soviet model to Chinese con- 
ditions. 

During the past four years, the Chinese Commu- 
nists, with Soviet aid, have attacked their policy 
problems with ruthlessness and vigor, have created 
a situation of national strength, and have en- 
hanced the power position of China in Asia and 
in the rest of the world. In January 1953 the re- 
gime embarked upon a five-year program of planned 
national development, and although the details of 
the plan are not known, its general features ap- 
pear to satisfy most of the immediate conditions 
necessary for improving central controls, expand- 
ing output, strengthening the military establish- 
ments, and assuaging national pride. Assuming 
that the regime is not persuaded to undertake or 
risk involvement in major military ventures, the 
various facets of its program appear at this time 
(early 1954) to be internally consistent and within 
the capabilities of the regime. 

The Chinese Communists, however, must over- 
come a number of grave difficulties which may im- 
pose heavy costs and store up troubles for the fu- 
ture. The most serious of their domestic difficul- 
ties include the problems of dealing with increas- 
ingly negative popular responses; pressures to in- 
crease consumption beyond limits compatible with 
investment goals; a lack of skilled personnel; and 
the complexities of economic planning in a country 
marked by low per capita output, a high degree of 
illiteracy, and widespread social resistance to the 
concepts of modern science and technology. 


The small margin of savings available for invest- 
ment in domestic development programs has al- 
ready inhibited the flexibility of Communist plan- 
ning and forced the regime to cut back certain as- 
pects of its social reform program. If the regime is 
to create a more substantial margin for investment 
in industry, military modernization, and other do- 
mestic programs, it must somehow increase output 
without increasing consumption and absorb the ef- 
fects of inevitable population increases, which will 
tend to increase consumption. This means, in ef- 
fect, that the regime must drive the large Chinese 
rural population to work harder and produce more, 
without providing any real material incentives or 
improving material standards of living. In lieu of 
norma] producer incentives—such as improved re- 
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turns for work performed—the regime will be neces- 
sitated to rely increasingly on force and threats of 
force, punishment and threats of punishment, 
honor awards and promises of honors. Efforts to 
increase agricultural production and restrain peas- 
ant consumption will involve a further expansion 
of coercive controls over the peasantry, which may 
have the adverse effect of incurring peasant resent- 
ment and reducing agricultural production to the 
point where the costs of coercion outweight the 
gains. Further losses in productivity, by narrow- 
ing margins of savings for investment, would fur- 
ther inhibit the flexibility of the regime in its do- 
mestic planning and might force it to abandon or 
postpone certain important aspects of its develop- 
ment program. 

Since the Communist domestic program is pat- 
terned on Soviet models and requires Soviet tech- 
nical and material aid for its successful completion, 
the CCP regime seems inevitably committed to a 
long term policy of close collaboration with the 
U.S.S.R. and Soviet bloc. Such a policy may re- 
duce the freedom and flexibility of Chinese plan- 
ning, lead to complete Chinese dependence on the 
U.S.S.R., and possibly involve the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime in extensive military commitments 
abroad which would further restrict its capabilities 
for domestic development and growth. Continued 
adherence to the Soviet alliance may also provoke 
grave domestic consequences in that it may conflict 
increasingly with Chinese nationalistic aspirations 
and further diminish the regime’s base of popular 
support. 

The Chinese Communist regime is now com- 
mitted to a long term program of social and eco- 
nomic development aimed at the attainment of 
such Soviet-inspired goals as industrialization and 
the collectivization of agricultural production. 
Chinese Communist leaders have made it abun- 
dantly clear that they are determined to follow the 
Soviet path to socialism, and that their long term 
goals, in terms of China’s domestic development, 
are identical with those of the U.S.S.R. One of 
the clearest statements of the Chinese Communist 
determination to follow the Soviet path was con- 
tained in an article by Ai Ssu-ch’i, a leading 
theoretician of the CCP, in which he stated: 


The path which our national construction pursued 
is the path of gradual transition to the socialist so- 
ciety and is basically identical with the path trav- 
ersed by the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 


In his article, Ai made explicit the Chinese Com- 
munist determination to follow the Soviet lead in 
giving priority to heavy industry over light indus- 
try. He also reiterated the Chinese Communist 
faith in a Soviet-type program of collectivized 
agriculture, as a means of increasing agricultural 
production. 
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The Soviet type program which the Chinese 
Communists envision for China would involve 
enormous sacrifices on the part of the Chinese 
people. Much of the burden will be borne by the 
Chinese peasantry, the most numerous group in 
the population, but all groups in the society will 
increasingly be regimented and required to forego 
private well-being in the interest of the state. 
Since the Communists have not been able to pro- 
vide any real material incentive to the Chinese 
population such as an increased standard of living, 
coercive police-state controls may become in- 
creasingly necessary in order to force on the 
populace still greater concessions and sacrifices. 


In seeking to push through their domestic pro- 
grams, the Communists have already made exten- 
sive use of terrorism and stringent police controls 
in order to keep the populace in a state of fear and 
tension. At the same time, they have utilized more 
subtle methods such as propaganda and mass in- 
doctrination techniques to bring pressure on the 
individual and subject him to the will of the state. 


The harsh measures used by the regime to con- 
solidate its power and push through its programs 
have diminshed its popular support. Except for 
the party, military, and key administrative groups, 
enthusiastic supporters of the regime seem now to 
be confined largely to Chinese youth and to some 
sectors of the urban labor class, with the great 
majority of the population being either lukewarm 
toward the regime or secretly inimical toward it. 
If the Communists are to assure themselves of long 
range political stability and are to carry through 
their programs expeditiously, they must devise 
means of maintaining the revolutionary zeal of 
such key groups as party and administrative cadres 
and of involving the mass of the people more 
directy in the regime’s programs. At the same 
time the regime has committed itself to carry out 
long range programs of social reform for the pur- 
pose of overcoming the forces of traditionalism and 
creating a new social outlook more favorable to 
social, economic, and military progress. 

b. PoLicy FORMULATION — The formulation of 
national policy in Communist China is the exclu- 
sive function of the Chinese Communist Party, 
an elite organization which controls all major 
centers of power and which considers itself as the 
chosen instrument of history for directing China’s 
transition to a socialist society. Despite its actual 
monopoly of political power, the CCP seeks to mask 
its control behind the democratic facade of a 
‘national government” composed of representatives 
of numerous minor political parties and groups in 
addition to the CCP. Although noncommunist 
groups have a nominal role in the formulation of 
national policy, the real role of these groups is to 
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mobilize popular support behind policies deter- 
mined by the CCP. 

While the actual determination of policy is a 
function monopolized by the CCP itself, certain 
auxiliary policy functions are delegated to a wide 
range of nonparty agencies. Central government 
agencies such as the Central People’s Government 
Council and the Government Administration 
Council translate party policies into national laws 
and into administrative directives. National as- 
semblies such as the Chinese People’s Political Con- 
sultative Conference, and other ad hoc national 
conferences dealing with specific areas of policy 
planning, afford the Communist leaders convenient 
media for establishing the official party line on 
national policy, and at the same time provide a 
means of testing public opinion and creating a 
broader popular involvement in their programs. 


Within the party elite, the power to make policy 
decisions of national import is concentrated in a 
small group of 40 or 50 top level party leaders, 
including the members of the Central Political 
Bureau and Secretariat, the heads of the central 
departments of the party and the more powerful 
members of the 70-man Central Committee. 
Many important decisions are apparently arrived 
at through informal meetings between the party 
chairman, Mao Tse-tung and an “inner cabinet” 
of close advisors who probably include such Polit- 
buro figures as Liu Shao-ch’i, the top expert on 
party and labor organizations; Chou En-lai, top 
advisor on foreign affairs and governmental ad- 
ministration; Chu Teh, the commander in chief 
of the Communist armed forces, and Ch’en Yun, 
a top-level economic planner. Other party leaders 
who probably have an important role in policy 
making include Kao Kang, who heads the State 
Planning Committee, and Teng Tzu-hui, who 
heads the Committee on Rural Affairs of the Party 
Central Committee. 


The top policy-making group in the CCP is com- 
posed of veteran revolutionaries who have spent 
most of their adult life in the party ranks and who 
are fanatically devoted to the attainment of Com- 
munist objectives. The great majority of this 
group are intellectuals from upper or middle class 
families, having little claim to “proletarian” 
origins. By contrast with Communist leaders in 
many other Communist countries, they are self- 
made men who rose to national power through 
long, hard military struggles, and after enduring 
many hardships which have left a lasting mark 
on their health. Their independent rise to power 
and their triumph over adversities have made them 
callous and arrogant. 


In the realm of domestic policy, the CCP leaders 
appear well qualified both by training and experi- 
ence. They have a good knowledge of Chinese 
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history, and have shown a realistic awareness of 
the domestic problems they face. Their long, 
practical experience in local administration during 
the 1930’s and 1940’s gave them opportunity to 
study the social and economic problems of rural 
China at close range and left them with a fund of 
knowledge and experience which they have been 
able to use to good advantage. In the field of 
foreign policy they are less well equipped. Few of 
them have had any formal training or experience 
in international relations, and their personal con- 
tacts with countries other than the U.S.S.R. has 
been rather limited. Their lack of experience in 
foreign affairs and their relative isolation from the 
outside world are probably responsible for their 
rather doctrinaire approach to foreign policy. 


The policy-makers of Communist China are 
orthodox members of the world communist com- 
munity. They are thoroughly steeped in Marxist- 
Leninist thought and they view the world in terms 
of such orthodox Leninist-Stalinist concepts as the 
theory of “capitalist encirclement” and belief in 
inevitable conflict between the forces of commu- 
nism and the forces of “imperialism.” 


The Chinese Communists’ view of their domestic 
situation is also grounded on orthodox Marxist- 
Leninist principles, as those principles have been 
subsequently adapted to the Chinese scene by 
party leader Mao Tse-tung. Mao gave his followers 
a general and systematic analysis of Chinese his- 
tory and society, in an idiom which they could 
readily understand. Mao also promoted a prag- 
matic program of revolutionary action, which out- 
lined a successful strategy for gaining and con- 
solidating political power.* 

The most important of Mao’s writings, the New 
Democracy, represented an effort to define the 
nature of the Chinese revolution and to outline the 
future course it would take. According to the 
Maoist analysis, the Chinese revolution is definitely 
a part of the world communist revolution; but it 
has special characteristics peculiarly adapted to 
what Mao calls the ‘“semifeudal, semicolonial’” 
character of Chinese society. Because of the 
“backward” nature of the Chinese society, the 
Chinese revolution cannot result in the immediate 
establishment of a socialist society or the establish- 
ment of the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” Be- 
fore attaining socialism, China must pass through 
a relatively long “transitional” phase, which Mao 
defines as the stage of “New Democracy.” During 


* The essential ingredients of the Maoist strategy are 
contained in four major works: 1) The Chinese 
Revolution and the Chinese Communist Party (Dec. 
1939); 2) The New Democracy (Jan. 1940); 3) On 
Coalition Government (April 1945); and 4) On the 
People’s Democratic Dictatorship (July 1949). 
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this phase of New Democracy, political power will 
be vested in a “people’s democratic dictatorship,” 
led by the CCP, and will be based on a coalition 
of several social classes, including peasants, urban 
workers, and small “bourgeoisie” (intellectuals, 
small merchants, handicraftsmen, white collar 
workers, etc.). The economic structure of the New 
Democratic society is to be semisocialist, reminis- 
cent of the New Eocnomic Policy (NEP) period of 
the U.S.S.R. All large industrial and commercial 
enterprises will be state controlled; however, some 
room will be left for the small businessmen, and 
the “rich peasant” will be permitted within certain 
political and economic limitations to own and 
farm his land alongside the “middle” and ‘“‘small 
peasant.” The foreign policy of the New Democ- 
racy will be marked by an alliance with the U.S.S.R. 


Mao deliberately couched his New Democracy in 
rather vague language, in order to provide a ra- 
tionale for the wartime cooperation of the CCP 
with the Kuomintang, and to win the good will 
of the noncommunist moderate group. His words 
therefore tended to emphasize the “democratic” 
rather than the “dictatorial” aspects of the CCP 
program. Mao’s later work, On the People’s 
Democratic Dictatorship, issued in July 1949, when 
the Communist armies were sweeping over the 
Chinese mainland, more frankly revealed Commu- 
nist intentions. First, Mao made unmistakably 
clear that the Chinese Communists intended to 
place China in the Soviet camp, and would base 
their foreign policy on the principle of close co- 
operation with the U.S.S.R. Secondly, in the 
realm of domestic policy, he indicated that all real 
political power would be concentrated in the hands 
of the Chinese Communist Party, and that the 
state apparatus established and controlled by the 
party would be used as an “instrument of oppres- 
sion” against all individuals who opposed the 
party’s will. “Exploiting” groups such as land- 
lords and “bureaucratic capitalists” would be elim- 
inated, and all “reactionary elements” would be 
deprived of the right to vote or to express their 
opinions. The full meaning of these statements 
was to become apparent during 1950 and 1951, 
when the party, having established itself in power, 
launched a campaign of terror against political 
recalcitrants designed to crush all effective sources 
of political dissent. 

The theoretical principles set forth in New De- 
mocracy and On the People’s Democratic Dictator- 
ship have continued to furnish the ideological 
framework on which Chinese Communist policy is 
based. The Common Program of the Chinese 
People’s Political Consultative Conference of Sep- 
tember 1949 formally incorporated the basic con- 
cepts of these documents. The CCP declared at 
the time that the Common Program represented 
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the “minimum” program of the Communist regime 
during the “transitional” phase of New Democracy. 
(See this Chapter, Section 51, under Principle 
Features of the Communist Constitution.) Di- 
vided into seven chapters and 60 articles, the Com- 
mon Program contains a general statement of 
Communist intentions in the realm of foreign 
policy, government organization, military policy, 
economic policy, social policy, and policy toward 
ethnic minorities. While some of the statements 
in the Common Program have only a propaganda 
value, the policies if enunciates have furnished 
the basis for much of the national legislation 
promulgated by the regime since its inception in 
1949. 


2. Domestic policies 


a. GENERAL DEVELOPMENTS AND TRENDS — The 
Chinese Communist regime has passed through 
three distinct phases of growth and development 
since coming to power in 1949. During the first 
year of rule, the leaders of the regime were largely 
occupied with unifying the country and with re- 
storing social order and economic stability. The 
second phase, lasting from the middle of 1950 to 
the middle of 1952, was a period of political con- 
solidation and economic rehabilitation, in which 
the regime sought to expand and tighten its politi- 
cal controls and restore prewar levels of production. 
The third current phase, described by Communist 
planners as a period of “planned national con- 
struction,” finds the regime moving in the political 
sphere toward the creation of more permanent 
“constitutional” institutions of the Soviet type, and, 
in the economic realm, toward laying the ground- 
work for industrialization. 


The regime’s first year in power was marked by 
the elimination of organized military resistance 
and the extension of military and political control 
throughout mainland China (excepting Tibet). 
By June 1950, the Communists had established a 
system of regional administrative committees, 
staffed with top party and army leaders, and 
linked with regional military district commands. 
These regional units of administration were firmly 
integrated with the Communist national govern- 
ment at Peiping as well as tied into a highly 
centralized structure of party command. In eco- 
nomic fields, inflation, which had become a serious 
threat to economic stability, was halted, internal 
and external trade was expanded, agricultural out- 
put was increased somewhat over 1949 levels, and 
food was mobilized for distribution to famine areas. 


During its first year in power, the regime pursued 
fairly moderate and gradualistic policies which em- 
phasized persuasion and propaganda rather than 
force. Leaders of minor political parties were 
given prominent posts in the new national admin- 
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istration, and large numbers of rank-and-file civil 
servants inherited from the National Government 
were retained. Land reform was pushed only in 
the older occupied areas of north China, where 
Communist controls were well established; else- 
where it was held in abeyance. Middle class urban 
groups were dealt with cautiously, and private 
entrepreneurs were promised a stake in the new 
order. 


With the outbreak of the Korean war in June 
1950, the tempo of the Chinese Communist domes- 
tic program was accelerated, and the regime began 
to rely more obviously on coercive, police-state 
methods. The keynote of this second phase of 
Chinese Communist policy was sounded by party 
leader Mao in his address to the Central Com- 
mittee, on June 6, 1950. Mao stated that although 
much progress had been made in the longer oc- 
cupied areas of north China, much remained to be 
done in central and south China before the con- 
ditions necessary for national economic planning 
could be achieved. Mao outlined three major pre- 
requisites for a “basic turn for the better” in 
China’s economic life—the completion of agrarian 
reform, the heightening of state controls over in- 
dustry and commerce, and the reduction of govern- 
ment expenditures and personnel. Mao estimated 
at the time that the period necessary to achieve 
these and other preconditions for economic prog- 
ress would be three years or more. 


In the course of his address, Mao enumerated a 
number of specific tasks which he deemed of pri- 
mary importance for the immediate future. In 
the economic field, he called for the centralization 
of government finance, and the rationalization of 
industry and commerce. In the political field, he 
called for a nationwide drive against “counter- 
revolutionaries,” and a program of “ideological re- 
form” within the Chinese Communist Party, which 
would tighten party discipline and consolidate 
party ranks. In the social sphere he stressed the 
need for a thorough reform of China’s educational 
system. 


Chinese entry into the Korean war in October 
1950 provided both the cause and the rationale for 
tightening political and economic controls and for 
speeding up such basic programs as land reform. 
Between the fall of 1950 and the spring of 1952 the 
regime entered upon a series of nationwide cam- 
paigns aimed at arousing national feelings against 
the United States, strengthening internal security 
and civic discipline, and increasing levels of eco- 
nomic production. Literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of Chinese suspected of anti-Communist 
sympathies were executed or imprisoned in a ter- 
roristic campaign which lasted until the summer of 
1951. Urban groups such as merchants and intel- 
lectuals were brought under the thumb of the 
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regime, the former through harsh and discrimina- 
tory taxation, the latter through programs of “self- 
criticism” and “ideological remolding.” Mean- 
while, discipline was tightened among party and 
government personnel, through reform movements 
aimed at eradicating corruption, inefficiency, and 
waste. 

As they strengthened their control over urban 
groups, the Communist leaders proceeded to con- 
solidate their political power in the newly con- 
quered rural areas of south and central China, by 
pushing forward, at an accelerated rate, the land 
redistribution phase of the agrarian reform pro- 
gram. This phase, which except for minority 
areas was completed throughout China by mid- 
1952, eliminated the landlord class as a potential 
source of political opposition to the regime and 
organized the large majority of peasants into 
peasant associations through which they were 
made more directly subject to state interference 
and control. 


The consolidation of Communist political con- 
trol during the period from 1950 to 1952 was 
marked also by a rapid expansion of the regime’s 
police apparatus. Public security forces were en- 
larged, and rural militia units were greatly ex- 
panded. Meanwhile, the regime further expanded 
and perfected a vast network of “mass organiza- 
tions” for labor, women, youth, and other social 
groups, which served to bring the Chinese much 
more directly under the heel of the regime. 


As the regime consolidated its political controls 
it proceeded to tighten its hold on the Chinese 
economy, through increasing tax levies, expanding 
state trading companies and cooperatives, and 
strengthening the fiscal structure of the state by 
unifying the banking system and other measures. 
Economic policy during this period was geared to 
the immediate requirements of the Korean war, 
but at the same time, Communist planners were 
looking forward to their long-range program of 
domestic economic development. Great stress 
was placed on the need for rigid austerity both in 
government and private life, in order to accumu- 
late savings for investment. Between 1950 and 
1952 the gross national product increased by 20% 
and the proportion of total output devoted to gross 
investment increased from 4 to 10%. This rise in 
total output was due in part to favorable agricul- 
tural conditions and increased political stability, 
in part to rapid restoration of idle or damaged in- 
dustrial plant, and in part to Communist successes 
in utilizing underemployed labor resources. 


The Chinese Communist leaders’ assessment of 
their own position, as reflected by Finance Minis- 
ter Po I-po’s budget report of August 1952, was an 
extremely optimistic one. Po stated that the three 
conditions for a “basic turn for the better” outlined 
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by Mao in June 1950 had been achieved a year 
ahead of schedule, and that China was ready to 
move into a new and more advanced phase of 
“planned national construction.” Statements by 
Po and other top economic planners emphasized 
the need for further centralizing economic plan- 
ning and fiscal controls, as a necessary preparation 
for the new period of national growth. 

During the autumn of 1952 the Chinese Commu- 
nists carried out certain changes in their central 
and regional government apparatus, which were 
intended to make it a more effective instrumental- 
ity for national planning. New economic minis- 
tries were created and a State Planning Committee, 
composed of top Communist leaders, was set up. 
At the same time, several technical schools were 
established, under the direction of central govern- 
ment ministries, to provide additional supplies of 
technical and scientific personnel. 


The major policy pronouncements that intro- 
duced the third and present phase of Chinese Com- 
munist policy developments reflected Po I-po’s 
earlier optimistic assessment of China’s internal 
situation. The year 1953 was said to mark the 
beginning of a new stage in both the political and 
economic spheres of Chinese national life. Politi- 
cally, the nation was to move closer to the goal of 
“constitutional government” by undertaking na- 
tionwide elections in 1953 and by electing an All- 
China People’s Congress which was to adopt a new 
national constitution and approve China’s first 
five-year plan. Economically, the nation was to 
enter upon a new stage of “planned national con- 
struction” during which the nation would build 
up the state sector of the economy, emphasize the 
development of heavy industry and the moderniza- 
tion of the national defense forces, and “gradually 
transform China from a backward agricultural 
country into a powerful industrial country.” Na- 
tional leaders promised that the tempo of indus- 
trialization would be “quicker than that of the 
U.S.S.R. after 1917,’ but they called upon the 
country to concentrate all efforts on production 
and austerity in order to achieve the immediate 
goals of the five-year plan. 


The public statements about China’s first five- 
year plan indicated that the regime initially envi- 
sioned an ambitious program of economic develop- 
ment to start with a sizable increase in production 
in 19853 over 1952 levels. Mid-year, however, the 
regime frankly admitted to economic setbacks, and 
the discussions of this failure in the Chinese Com- 
munist press pointed up the need for more com- 
petent and realistic planning. There were fewer 
boasts of impending “rapid industrialization” and 
more emphasis on “preparations” for industriali- 
zation. Three major developments appear to have 
been responsible for this emphasis on more realistic 
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planning. Soviet economic commitments became 
clear and apparently less favorable than the Chi- 
nese Communists had anticipated; adverse weather 
reduced farm output; and the over-ambitious 1953 
program, in outstripping available resources, pre- 
vented an orderly development of investment pro- 
gramming. 


It also became obvious during 1953 that the re- 
gime was approaching its social and political pro- 
prams more cautiously, and was tending to 
subordinate such programs to the aim of increas- 
ing economic production and creating a margin of 
savings for investment in industrial construction. 
Whenever such programs began to conflict with 
this basic economic aim, either in terms of finan- 
cial and administrative cost or in terms of dislocat- 
ing normal economic life, they were slowed down. 
Violent efforts toward rapid implementation of 
the marriage reform program, for example, were 
abandoned in favor of a more cautious approach 
which emphasized gradual social change, through 
education and propaganda. Similarly, policy di- 
rectives on agrarian reform began to stress the 
danger of overhasty and coercive measures in or- 
ganizing the peasantry and counselled the use of 
gradual, persuasive methods. Other social pro- 
grams, such as the campaign against illiteracy, 
and the effort to increase general levels of educa- 
tion were slowed, with Communist planners ad- 
mitting that such ambitious programs would have 
to be subordinated to the more pressing economic 
needs of the state. In September the much pub- 
licized program of nationwide elections for local 
congresses, once scheduled for completion in Octo- 
ber, was postponed for at least three months, 
thereby delaying the creation of a national con- 
gress and the promulgation of a new constitution. 
While no official explanation was given, the most 
pressing consideration may have been a desire to 
avoid undue interruption of agricultural produc- 
tion during the harvest season. Meanwhile, offi- 
cial policy directives regarding the national mi- 
nority areas began to stress the notion that the 
basic problems in the minority areas were no longer 
political, but economic. 


While the full significance of the above develop- 
ments is not entirely clear, it would appear that 
the planners of domestic policy have shown a readi- 
ness to profit from past mistakes, and the ability 
to adapt their plans and programs to changing 
circumstances. Although the long-range “social- 
istic” goals of domestic policy are fixed by Commu- 
nist dogma, they remain vaguely enough defined 
to permit considerable freedom of action, while the 
approach of the regime to its immediate, short- 
term objectives has remained flexible enough to 
permit tactical shifts in emphasis and periodic 
changes in tempo. Another characteristic of Chi- 
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nese Communist domestic policy has been its uni- 
tary and internally consistent character. One 
obvious reason for this is the fact that policy plan- 
ning is done by a small, homogeneous group of top 
Communist leaders who realize the need for a close 
integration of political, social, and economic pro- 
grams. Thus the land reform and other agrarian 
programs have been integrated with such diverse 
programs as elections, campaigns against counter- 
revolutionaries, and the establishment of local mi- 
litia; and adult education programs have been 
used as channels for promoting the current propa- 
ganda line on a wide variety of political subjects. 
One other manifestation of the integrated nature 
of Communist planning is the way in which specific 
domestic programs have been utilized to achieve a 
maximum number of policy objectives. Agrarian 
reform, for example, has been used not only to win 
peasant support and destroy the landlord class, 
but also to tighten state controls over the economy 
and prepare the peasantry psychologically for 
eventual collectivization. 


b. PoLiTicaL PROGRAM-—A primary political 
objective of the Chinese Communists is the estab- 
lishment of a monolithic, totalitarian state, in 
which the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) is rec- 
ognized as the only source of wisdom and author- 
ity, and in which other political and social groups 
exist only on party sufferance. This aim has im- 
plied the construction of a vast administrative 
apparatus which enables the CCP to maintain its 
supremacy and to crush all political dissent. It 
has also implied a use of Soviet-type police-state 
controls, designed to coerce and regiment the Chi- 
nese populace, combined with more persuasive 
methods designed to promote a wider popular ac- 
ceptance of Communist policies, and to indoctri- 
nate the populace in Communist ideals. 


The first aim of party leaders has been to main- 
tain the elite status of the party and establish its 
supremacy in the state. Chinese Communist 
efforts to achieve this aim have been reflected in 
the party’s continuing concern with the caliber. 
discipline, and morale of the individual party mem- 
bers, and in periodic programs of party training 
and reform. The most recent party reform pro- 
gram, initiated in March 1951 and scheduled to be 
completed in the spring of 1954, is ostensibly aimed 
at consolidating swollen party ranks, eliminating 
unreliable and inefficient party members, and 
tightening party discipline. Current personnel 
policies in the CCP are designed to build up the 
urban workers component of the party, which at 
present is very small, and to strengthen party con- 
trol in factories and industrial enterprises. (For 
a further discussion of party policies, see this Chap- 
ter, SECTION 53, under Chinese Communist Party.) 
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Besides seeking to strengthen the party organi- 
zation, CCP leaders have endeavored to create a 
large governmental bureaucracy around a central 
party core, to serve as an administrative agency 
through which party policies can be translated into 
national laws, transmitted throughout China, and 
enforced locally. Beginning with a highly “dy- 
namic” concept of government, as a medium for 
effecting economic and social change, the Commu- 
nists have endeavored to create an administrative 
apparatus which will afford them maximum ability 
to manipulate and control key social and economic 
groups and to interfere extensively in the private 
lives of individual Chinese. They have attempted, 
with considerable success, to expand the range of 
government activity into fields which were for- 
merly the province of private individuals and local 
groups. They have also endeavored to extend the 
effective range of government control, both terri- 
torially in terms of moving into peripheral areas 
where the control of previous governments was 
rather weak, and administratively in terms of link- 
ing the operations of governments more closely to 
the activities of quasi-official ‘“mass” organizations 
at the popular levels. (See this Chapter, Section 
52, under Chinese Communist Conception of Gov- 
ernment.) 


As they have perfected their administrative ap- 
paratus, the Chinese Communists have been in- 
creasing their controls over the populace and 
destroying potential sources of opposition and dis- 
sent. This consolidation of control has involved 
the expansion of public security, police, and mili- 
tary units; the enforcement of stringent internal 
security measures, and the use of terrorism to 
create total subservience to the will of the state. 
(See this Chapter, Srecrion 54, under The Chinese 
Communist Police System.) 


During the past four years, the pattern of politi- 
cal life in Communist China has increasingly taken 
on a totalitarian, police-state character. Non- 
communist religious and political groups have been 
ruthlessly repressed, or subjected to Communist 
infiltration and control. Terroristic campaigns 
against “counterrevolutionaries’—a vaguely de- 
fined category including anyone suspected of op- 
posing the policies of the regime—have resulted in 
the death or imprisonment of thousands of Chi- 
nese. Rigid controls have been extended over 
travel, and all media of information and education 
have been subjected to state supervision and con- 
trol. As a result, the individual Chinese has been 
deprived of all basic freedoms, and has been in- 
creasingly placed at the mercy of the Communist 
state. Not only is he dependent on the state for 
his means of livelihood, but even his leisure is spent 
in enforced attendance at Communist-sponsored 
“study groups” and discussion meetings, in which 
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he is indoctrinated in the Communist philosophy 
and forced to confess his “sins” against the regime. 

In an effort to mask the dictatorial nature of 
their rule, the Communists have attempted to 
create a Soviet-type facade of “democratic” insti- 
tutions, which will evoke a more positive popular 
response to their policies, and promote a broader 
popular involvement in their programs. Thus the 
Communists have thus far refrained from referring 
to their government as a “dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat,” but have defined it as a “people’s demo- 
cratic dictatorship,” based on a United Front of 
four “democratic classes”—-the workers, peasants, 
petty bourgeoisie, and national bourgeoisie. In 
line with this United Front concept, the Commu- 
nists have tolerated the continued existence of 
several minor political parties and splinter groups 
and have given them nominal representation, 
though no real power, in the central agencies of 
government. They have also promulgated a Na- 
tional Election Law, and have initiated a series of 
nationwide elections for ‘“people’s congresses,” 
which will eventually culminate in the creation of 
a national assembly to be known as the All China 
People’s Congress. The All China Congress, sched- 
uled for 1954, will adopt a new national constitu- 
tion and inaugurate a period of Soviet-style ‘con- 
stitutional” government. 

Despite its elaborate constitutional facade, the 
Chinese Communist regime is actually a one party 
dictatorship, in which all real power is monopolized 
by the CCP. The dictatorial rule of the CCP is not 
subject to any popular checks or controls, and all 
political activity is narrowly circumscribed within 
limits set by the CCP leadership. Under the guise 
of their United Front policy, the Communists have 
managed to infiltrate and control all the smaller 
political parties represented in the regime and 
make puppets of their leaders. While the Com- 
munists have continued to maintain the fiction of 
a United Front, it is clear that they intend ulti- 
mately to eliminate the minor parties as well as 
“bourgeois” social groups, when these parties and 
groups are considered to have outlived their use- 
fulness. 


The Communist system of congresses and elec- 
tions, while designed to promote a broader popular 
identification with the regime, do not offer any 
really effective channel for the expression of popu- 
lar opinion. Elections are carefully rigged and 
controlled by Communist organizers, while the con- 
gresses are used by the Communists merely as 
sounding boards for policy statements and as 
propaganda vehicles for disseminating the Com- 
munist “line” among the general populace. 


The Communists have, in general, been far more 
successful in proliferating police and administra- 
tive controls than in providing incentives that will 
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elicit an affirmative and active popular response to 
their policies. Enthusiastic support for the regime 
appears to be confined largely fo the younger sec- 
tor of the population. Among older Chinese there 
has been increasing antipathy toward the regime, 
Communist attacks on traditional values, and 
Communist efforts to subject the individual to 
constant indoctrination and control have aroused 
much resentment. The attitude of the great ma- 
jority of Chinese toward the regime appears to be 
one of passive acceptance, but because of strong 
Communist controls resentment has not crystal- 
lized in large-scale organized resistance. Never- 
theless, this problem of overcoming popular inertia 
may be one of the most serious problems now con- 
fronting the Peiping regime. 


c. ECONOMIC PROGRAM — Peiping’s economic 
objectives are quite clear although its policies and 
programs have not yet been specifically defined. 
The objectives are to expand and modernize the 
Chinese economy as rapidly as possible, bring it 
under a progressively greater degree of state con- 
trol, and eventually achieve national self-sufficien- 
cy. The Chinese Communists believe they can 
achieve these goals most rapidly by allying China 
with the Soviet economic bloc. However, they have 
intimated that Soviet economic principles must be 
adapted to Chinese conditions and that most of the 
investment capital for China’s construction pro- 
gram must come out of the national economy in 
the form of increased domestic production and re- 
duced consumption. What this means in terms 
of the individual Chinese, and particularly the in- 
dividual Chinese peasant, is that his economic 
interests and private wealth will be progressively 
restricted by the state in the interests of national 
economic growth. 


In planning the scale and tempo of China’s eco- 
nomic growth, the Chinese Communists profess to 
have worked out a general program for expanding 
the Chinese economy systematically and by stages. 
In most general terms, this program points to a 
rapid buildup of state industry with emphasis on 
heavy industry in support of the military modern- 
ization program. Other related facets of the econ- 
omy, such as agricultural development, light in- 
dustries, commerce, and transportation are to be 
promoted, probably by a series of five-year plans, 
and the already dominant role of the govern- 
ment is to be strengthened by progressively 
more intensive efforts to regiment the people, 
restrict the sphere of private enterprise, and na- 
tionalize industry, commerce, finance, and the na- 
tion’s sources of wealth, including land. In this 
manner the regime hopes to mobilize all important 
economic resources of the country for the purpose 
of building up national strength and international 
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Even now, however, after four years in power and 
after one year’s experience with their first five-year 
plan, the Chinese Communists still appear to be 
in the process of adjusting their aspirations and 
their understanding of Soviet economic theory to 
the practical problems of planning and operating 
an expanding economy. Because of basic weak- 
nesses in the Chinese economy Peiping has already 
been required to revise its goals and future shifts 
are to be expected before the Chinese Communists 
have decided from experience how best to apply to 
China the Soviet concepts of planned economic 
development. 


The most pressing concern of the regime’s eco- 
nomic planners is how to raise productivity and 
restrict consumption in order to accumulate in- 
vestment capital from domestic resources. Be- 
cause significant savings must come from agricul- 
ture, this problem is largely a question of how well 
the regime can control the consumption and output 
of China’s large peasant population. Thus far the 
regime has imposed heavy taxes upon China’s 
farmers and in other ways discriminated against 
them in favor of urban groups even at the expense 
of rural discontent, but it has not yet pushed col- 
lectivization so fast as to seriously endanger the 
process of increasing output. Although Chinese 
Communist leaders regard collectivization as a bas- 
ic long-term policy, their analysis of the process 
suggests that they are anxious to avoid the dis- 
ruptive effects occasioned by the collectivization 
program in the U.S.S.R. (see below, under Agrarian 
Reform Program). 


Peiping is confronted also with other uncertain- 
ties which are likely to complicate its efforts to ex- 
pand and modernize the national economy. The 
maintenance of strong military forces must reduce 
the resources available to the government for in- 
vestment. Similarly, a program intended to 
achieve self-sufficiency and the development of 
heavy industry must necessarily sacrifice some of 
the output that could be gained through the broad- 
est access to world markets and through the con- 
centration of investment in agriculture and light 
industry. The regime also faces difficult problems 
in organizing the limited resources available for 
its development program. On the one hand the 
skills and organization of its economic adminis- 
tration are inadequate to the task of determining 
production and investment priorities for an efficient 
development program; on the other its resources of 
labor and capital goods tend to be immobile, limit- 
ing the effectiveness of central planning and direc- 
tion. In addition, Peiping’s economic planners 
must take into account the probability of a fluctu- 
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ating agricultural output resulting from uncertain 
weather conditions. 


Although a detailed economic plan has not yet 
been announced, suggesting that specific goals and 
priorities are still undetermined, the regime’s 
economic programming appears to be aimed at 
three main areas of activity: 1) developing the be- 
ginnings of an industrial base by concentrating 
investment in heavy industry while increasing out- 
put in agriculture, light industry, trade and trans- 
port, primarily through more intensive production; 
2) increasing foreign trade and improving eco- 
nomic ties with the Soviet bloc in order to meet 
requirements for the industrial program; and 3) 
creating and employing a substantial margin of 
savings for investment by expanding output while 
restricting consumption through intensified con- 
trols. At the same time, the programming of po- 
litical and social policies is expected to contribute 
to the conduct of economic policy in several vital 
respects. For example, the strengthening of cen- 
tral authority and other administrative improve- 
ments are expected to facilitate the process of eco- 
nomic planning; the emphasis in education upon 
engineering, technical, and managerial skills is ex- 
pected to reduce the present shortage of competent 
personnel; while the maintenance of various types 
of coercive and persuasive agencies is designed to 
keep the population in line and influence its at- 
titudes in a way regarded as necessary to the ef- 
fective adoption of modern technical processes in 
China. Thus, urban workers who are already well 
organized, have been told bluntly that trade unions 
are primarily administrative agencies of the state, 
not partisan representatives of any special interest 
group, and that the function of unions is to assist 
the state in strengthening labor discipline by pro- 
moting understanding and support of the national 
construction plan. 


The regime’s industrial policy has been con- 
cerned with extending the spheres of state owner- 
ship and of state control over the modern sector 
of industry, promoting the rapid recovery of exist- 
ing capacities, and planning the development of an 
industrialization program in which the main em- 
phasis has been upon the development of the 
metallurgical, mining, machine building, and elec- 
tric power industries, the products of which can be 
turned to either civilian or military use depending 
largely upon political decisions. A gradual in- 
crease in essential consumer goods industries has 
been encouraged but not apparently at the ex- 
pense of developing a base for heavy industrializa- 
tion. The state has allowed certain “beneficial” 
private enterprises to operate but by 1952 60% of 
modern industry was owned by the state compared 
to less than 40% in 1949. State ownership of 
heavy industry has become even more pronounced, 
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amounting in 1952 to 80% of the total. Although 
only 50% of light industry was state owned in 1952, 
the state’s dominant position over private enter- 
prise was assured by virtue of the government’s 
position as the allocator and biggest supplier of 
raw materials and also as the biggest consumer of 
finished products. (See Cuaprer VI, Secrion 64, 
under Chinese Communist Policies.) 


The current industrial development program ap- 
pears to be directed toward rehabilitation of the 
Manchurian industrial complex, with some empha- 
sis on the expansion of critical industries in the 
rest of China. Indications of the industrial de- 
velopment program have been provided in the an- 
noncement in 1953 of the long-term Sino-Soviet 
aid agreement, under which the U.S.S.R. has 
agreed to deliver the necessary capital goods and 
technical assistance to construct or rehabilitate 
141 plants by 1959. (See this Section, under Re- 
lations with the U.S.S.R. and Soviet Bloc.) The 
major projects under this agreement appear to in- 
clude the restoration of the Manchurian industrial 
plant destroyed by the U.S.S.R. at the end of World 
War II and some expansion, largely in projects 
which had been planned and pioneered by the 
Japanese before their defeat. 


In line with their policy of developing certain 
selected “key point” areas, the Chinese Commu- 
nists have declared their intention to expand cer- 
tain industries in order to utilize resources outside 
of Manchuria. These industries include Kansu 
oilfields, the Yunnan tin mines, and the iron and 
steel plants located at Ta-yeh in central China and 
installations located near the iron and coal re- 
sources at Pao-t’ou in Inner Mongolia. The ca- 
pacities of the textile, paper, and sugar industries 
reportedly are also to be expanded to meet expected 
requirements. A score or more of machine plants 
are to be built or rehabilitated as the basis for 
achieving the ultimate goal of a completely inde- 
pendent machine-building industry. The majority 
of these plants probably will service the iron and 
steel industries, mining, and the railways; however, 
the Chinese Communists state that production 
capacities will also be expanded for machine tools, 
power and generating equipment, textile machin- 
ery, and automobile manufacture and assembly. 
Expansion of the railroad network and the traffic 
on the existing network are major Communist 
goals. Inland and coastal water transportation 
and highway transportation are also to be de- 
veloped. A housing and building construction pro- 
gram is geared to the needs of industrial expansion 
to provide housing for the expected increase in ur- 
ban population, storage and merchandising facili- 
ties for increased trade volume, offices, schools, and 
other public institutions for the expected increase 
in social and administrative activities. 
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In agriculture, forestry, fishing, and animal hus- 
bandry, the basic objective of the government has 
been to increase output beyond precommunist peak 
levels in order to provide the food, raw materials, 
and export crops necessary for the government’s 
investment program. In agriculture, the Chinese 
Communists have attempted to increase output 
through investment in water control and reclama- 
. tion; extension work in seed selection, disease and 
pest control, and other production techniques; the 
provision on a small scale of farm credit, fertilizers, 
and farm tools primarily in support of specific pro- 
grams; and the expansion of farm markets to en- 
courage the increased output of animal products 
and subsidiary crops. Communist pronounce- 
ments in 1953 and early 1954 on the development 
of agriculture have indicated not only that these 
efforts will be continued and expanded, but also 
that the regime appears to be increasingly aware 
of the critical importance of an expansion of farm 
output to its economic program. Goals for grain 
production, as officially announced in mid-1953, 
call for an increase of 30% at the end of the first 
five-year plan and of 70% at the end of 10 years. 


Present farm policies appear to regard market 
manipulation through the rural cooperatives as a 
major instrument for controlling rural output. By 
increasing their control over local markets the Chi- 
nese Communists hope both to encourage commer- 
cialization and to maintain or reverse the terms of 
trade against the farmers, depending upon the 
products involved. In November 1953 the regime 
introduced a system of state monopoly of grain 
purchase. The regime also intends to promote col- 
lective forms of agriculture as another means of 
exercising government control over agriculture, and 
rapid collectivization is presently contemplated in 
Manchuria and parts of north China. Although 
tax measures have also been utilized to reduce farm 
income, the regime has admitted that rural tax 
rates are now at a maximum consistent with de- 
sired productivity. Present directives indicate that 
rural tax collection targets are to be stabilized for 
three years at 1952 levels and that increases in di- 
rect taxes are to be achieved by locating unregis- 
tered land not previously taxed and land which has 
been inadequately assessed. 


Urban fiscal policies have been directed toward 
progressively enhancing state ownership and state 
control over industry, commerce, and banking. 
The government’s powers to tax and to allocate 
capital have been the principal means for expand- 
ing the state’s position vis-a-vis private enterprise. 
The state’s allocation of capital to commerce and 
industry is centrally directed by the government’s 
People’s Bank which has a nearly complete monop- 
olistic control over all credit facilities. In the tax 
fields the regime in January 1953 introduced an ex- 
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perimental commodity turnover tax similar to that 
which has operated effectively inthe US.S.R. The 
regime intends that this tax will replace most of 
the existing urban taxes and become a major source 
of government revenue along with profits of state 
enterprise. 


The foreign trade policy of Communist China 
discriminates against the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and other “imperialist” nations and 
treats the Soviet bloc and the Soviet Union as the 
most beneficial trade partners from whom China 
expects to get the capital equipment, technical aid, 
and materials essential to the regime’s industrial- 
ization and militarization programs. The Chinese 
Communists, however, recognize that continuing 
trade with noncommunist countries is economically 
necessary and also desirable as a weapon of eco- 
nomic warfare. An official statement of this posi- 
tion is that expressed in October 1952 by Yeh Chi- 
chuang, the regime’s minister of foreign trade, in 
a special propaganda article prepared in connection 
with the regime’s third anniversary in power: 


Undoubtedly, we will continue to expand our trade 
with the Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies 
and to develop our trade with our neighbors in South- 
east Asia. At the same time, we are willing to restore 
and increase trade with Western countries, too, on 
the principal of equality and mutual benefit. We 
have never neglected any opportunity for develop- 
ing trade with any country, because the people of all 
countries in the East and the West desire peaceful 
trade. It is quite wrong for some people to think 
that the expansion of our trade with the Soviet 
Union and the People’s Democracies will adversely 
affect our trade with Western countries. 


Under the influence of Soviet military and eco- 
nomic assistance and Western trade controls, Com- 
munist China during the past four years has in- 
creasingly channelled its trade toward the Soviet 
bloc. Trade relations have also been established 
with such Southeast Asian countries as India, 
Burma, Indonesia, and Ceylon, and with such Euro- 
pean countries as the United Kingdom, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Finland, Switzer- 
land,and Italy. According to Communist data, the 
Soviet bloc accounted for 26% of Communist 
China’s foreign trade in 1950, 72% in 1952, and a 
scheduled 75% in 1953. This is a development that 
has probably at least in part been welcome to both 
the U.S.S.R. and Communist China, since it ended 
China’s dependence on Western sources of supply 
and removed some of the unpredictable factors from 
Chinese Communist economic calculations. At the 
same time the Soviet orientation of Chinese Com- 
munist foreign trade involves a number of uncer- 
tainties, rigidities, and delays in deliveries result- 
ing from the fact that the goods China needs are 
tightly allocated and controlled within the rest of 
the bloc, and it makes China dependent on con- 
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tinued Soviet willlingness and ability to supply 
China’s needs on acceptable terms. 

Although the regime looks to increasing foreign 
trade and improving economic ties with the Soviet 
bloc in order to meet the requirements of its indus- 
trial and military program, Communist leaders 
have made clear their realization that domestic re- 
sources must be the ultimate source of most of 
their investment capital. With this basic consider- 
ation in mind, a major object of Peiping’s fiscal po)- 
icies has been to promote savings and mobilize them 
for the use of the state. A corollary of this objec- 
tive has been the desire to restrain consumption in 
order to finance the government’s fiscal program 
without incurring disruptive price fluctuations. 


Among the most important of the regime’s fiscal 
measures during the past four years was the land 
reform program which, in expropriating the prop- 
erty of landlords and rich peasants, equalized rural 
incomes at a low level and transferred a large part 
of the agricultural surplus to the state through an 
increase in direct taxes. The strengthening of fis- 
cal and market controls in urban areas, together 
with the enforcement of an austerity program, also 
equalized urban incomes and consumption at a low 
level, and enabled the regime to channel an increas- 
ingly larger percentage of total national expendi- 
tures through the state budget. The practice of 
forced grain sales which followed the institution of 
state monopoly over grain purchase further enabled 
the regime to gain control over the agricultural 
surplus. These measures permitted a very large 
increase in the military and bureaucracy, together 
with some improvement of the pay and amenities 
of these elite groups, without inflationary strains. 
Estimates of gross output suggest that the regime 
was able to hold the increase in consumption to 
about 3% annually in 1951 and 1952 and to mobilize 
nearly three-quarters of the 20% increase in total 
output between 1950 and 1952. 


Given moderately favorable conditions during 
the period of its first five-year plan the Chinese 
Communist government seems likely to command 
enough domestic resources to carry out its invest- 
ment program as well as its military and social pro- 
grams if governmental controls can continue to 
hold down increases in personal consumption. In 
the allocation of these resources, it is probable that 
the regime will expand expenditures for its five-year 
economic programs while maintaining military ex- 
penditures which are not likely to decline despite 
the end of the Korean war owing to the military 
modernization program. These military and eco- 
nomic expenditures probably would still permit an 
increase in administrative and social expenditures 
sufficient to accommodate the expanded programs 
for education and training, propaganda, health, 
and others. 
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Pressures for increased consumption, however, 
are likely to arise because of population growth and 
urbanization, because of the inability of the regime 
to control personal incomes in the private sector, 
and because of the necessity to allow some increases 
to obtain the output desired by the regime. In 
urban areas the Chinese Communist propaganda 
and police controls seem strong enough to make 
possible a wage payment system similar to that 
used in other Communist countries where the total 
wage bill is held nearly constant by paying workers 
on piece rates while continually raising the output 
norms. However, some increases in income may 
be allowed to improve the morale of the bureaucracy 
and the military, and, where necessary to increase 
the efficiency of certain urban workers. In agricul- 
ture and home industry, on the other hand, the 
Chinese Communists have only limited controls over 
the personal income of a vast number of small in- 
dependent producers, and face a dilemma of at- 
tempting to induce increases in their output pri- 
marily through market inducements and at the 
same time trying to hold the rise in their income 
and consumption to a minimum. For the time 
being the Chinese Communists still have some room 
to maneuver, provided by the possibilities for fur- 
ther rehabilitation of the economy and for exploit- 
ing the potentialities of the wartime Japanese de- 
velopment in Manchuria. But the regime’s eco- 
nomic programming will probably reflect increas- 
ingly the basic problems of developing an industrial 
economy on an underdeveloped agricultural base, 


d. SocraL PproGRAM — The social policies of the 
Chinese Communist regime are very closely related 
to their political and economic programs. Com- 
munist leaders realize that the achievement of 
long-range goals such as industrialization, collec- 
tivization, the modernization of the armed forces, 
and the creation and maintenance of an efficient 
administration will require an extensive program 
of social and cultural reforms in order to promote 
a new social outlook more favorable to national 
progress. (See Cuarrer IV, Section 40, under Chi- 
nese Communism and the Problems of Social 
Change; also Section 42, under The Class Struc- 
ture of Communist China.) 


Convinced of a need for social change, the Com- 
munists have made a systematic effort to eradicate 
or modify those elements of the traditional social 
structure that constitute obstacles to efficient ad- 
ministrative control or to the speedy attainment 
of economic goals. Meanwhile, on the positive side, 
they have attempted, through propaganda, educa- 
tion, and other means, to inculcate new values and 
promote a new sense of civil discipline that will 
make the individual Chinese more readily respon- 
sive and obedient to the will of the Communist elite. 
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CCP social policies to date have been directed 
toward the fulfillment of the following major aims: 
1) to weaken the hold of traditional social institu- 
tions, such as the family, as foci for individual loyal- 
ties, and reorient the individual toward larger social 
and political organizations such as the nation, 
state, and party; 2) to raise general standards of 
literacy and education; 3) to improve levels of 
health and sanitation, and provide certain social 
welfare benefits for such privileged classes as urban 
workers and army veterans; and 4) to eradicate so- 
cial outlooks and practices which impede central 
economic planning and productive uses of human 
and material resources. 


The salient feature of Chinese Communist social 
policy has been the systematic attack on the tradi- 
tional Chinese family system and on the Confucian 
values which were closely associated with it. Com- 
munist planners see in the family system a major 
obstacle to their whole program of social, political, 
and economic change. They recognize that the 
stronghold of the family on the individual in China 
has narrowed social and political horizons, and en- 
couraged nepotism which has impeded the effi- 
ciency of government of industrial enterprises. 
They recognize too that many of the ethical values 
perpetuated by the family system are at variance 
with the Communist creed of class struggle and 
moral expediency. As a major focus of loyalty 
among China’s youth, the family competes for total 
obedience, which the Communists desire to be di- 
rected to the state and party. It is not surprising 
therefore that so much Communist effort in the so- 
cial field has been directed toward weakening the 
hold of the family on the individual and creating 
enmity and antagonism between parents and 
children. 


The Chinese Communist attack on the family 
has been launched through several channels. The 
creation of youth organizations, such as the Young 
Pioneers and the New Democratic Youth League has 
exposed Chinese youth to Communist indoctrina- 
tion and taken them away from the parental circle; 
members of such organizations are not only thor- 
oughly indoctrinated in Communist ideology, but 
are encouraged to spy on their parents and de- 
nounce them to the police. Meanwhile, the crea- 
tion of new economic organizations, such as co- 
operatives and mutual aid teams, has served to re- 
duce the importance of the family as an economic 
unit. Membership of individual family members 
in such mass organizations as peasant associations 
and women’s associations, and enforced attendance 
at Communist-sponsored meetings have also weak- 
ened the family as a social unit and served to re- 
direct the attention of the individual to larger so- 
cial and political concerns. 
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The Communists have not been content merely 
to attack the family as an institution; they have 
also sought to destroy or alter many of the tradi- 
tional social attitudes and customs associated with 
the traditional family system. They have repudi- 
ated such traditional values as filial piety and the 
subordination of women to men. They have made 
strenuous attempts to eradicate nepotism from gov- 
ernment and business life by severely disciplining 
officials who show special favors to their relatives. 
By heavily taxing ceremonial goods, they have tried 
to restrict peasant spending for ceremonial oc- 
casions, thereby further weakening the family as 
a social unit. 


Attempted reforms of the Chinese marriage sys- 
tem have constituted one of the principal Com- 
munist attacks upon the family. In addition to 
weakening the family, these reforms are aimed at 
1) improving the social and economic status of 
women, thereby winning their support for the re- 
gime, and 2) releasing women from the home for 
active employment in the national agricultural and 
industrial labor force. 


A legal framework for the marriage reform pro- 
gram was established by the Marriage Law, pro- 
mulgated in May 1950. Under this law, many of the 
traditional marriage practices, such as polygamy, 
concubinage, parental arrangement of marriages, 
and the taking of child brides are prohibited, 
women are guaranteed a position of economic and 
social equality with men, and regulations relating 
to divorce are relaxed. Many of the provisions of 
the law, such as those sanctioning the remarriage 
of widows, run counter to deeply entrenched social 
attitudes of the Chinese rural community. It is 
not surprising therefore that the Communists have 
encountered much difficulty in enforcing the law 
on a national basis. 


The marriage reform program was promulgated 
in the latter half of 1950 and continued with fan- 
fare well into 1951. But during 1952, the program 
received relatively little publicity. In the early 
part of 1953, however, the effort to implement the 
marriage program was renewed and intensified. 
Official directives stressed the need to use gradual 
rather than violent methods in implementing the 
program, 


Communist policies in the field of culture and 
education offer striking proof of the manner in 
which the regime’s social planning is geared closely 
to the attainment of political and economic ob- 
jectives. Education and culture, to the Chinese 
Communists, are regarded as weapons of class 
struggle, as means of promoting social and political 
change, and creating a new social and political out- 
look more favorable to the stability and progress of 
their regime. Educational and cultural media are 
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utilized, therefore, to disseminate Communist ideol- 
ogies and polices, to inculcate social and civil dis- 
cipline, and to elicit a more active and willing popu- 
lar cooperation in governmental programs (see 
CuapTer IV, Section 43, under Education, and 
under Public Information). 


The Communists have greatly enlarged the 
sphere of educational activity; education in Com- 
munist China includes such special] media as ‘“‘po- 
litical study” groups, widely organized among the 
adult population, for purposes of political indoc- 
trination. It includes specialized psychological 
techniques such as “criticism and self-criticism,” 
which are used to bring group pressure to bear on 
recalcitrant individuals and enforce intellectual 
conformity to Communist ideals. It also includes 
various “mass movements,’ such as the Resist 
America—Aid Korea Movement, which are con- 
ceived of as forms of “patriotic education,” as well 
as all the mass media of propaganda, which are used 
to instill the Communist line on current events (see 
this Chapter, Secrion 58, under Propaganda Ob- 
jectives). 


The Chinese Communist regime, like the Soviet 
regime, has established tight controls over all as- 
pects of educational and cultural life, including the 
schools, the press, the radio, and the cinema. Stu- 
dents and teachers are regimented through en- 
forced membership in Communist-dominated mass 
organizations, and are under constant surveillance 
from members of the Communist Party and the 
New Democratic Youth League, which have 
branches in all major institutions of learning. 
Other intellectual groups, including artists, writers, 
and journalists have also been organized into Com- 
munist-controlled organizations and harnessed to 
the Communist state apparatus, 


One of the long-range objectives of Communist 
planners, dictated by ideological considerations, is 
the creation of a new intelligentsia, drawn from the 
peasantry and urban worker class. In the interests 
of this objective, the Communists have established 
various types of spare-time schools for peasants and 
workers throughout the country, and have facili- 
tated the admission of persons from peasant and 
worker backgrounds to higher institutions of learn- 
ing. 

A declared objective of Communist policy in the 
educational field is the elimination of illiteracy, 
which has long been a major obstacle to the mod- 
ernization of China. During 1952 the regime drew 
up highly ambitious plans calling for a nationwide 
campaign to eliminate illiteracy within five to 10 
years. By mid-1953, however, Communist officials 
were admitting that their original estimates did 
not give adequate consideration to the difficulties 
involved in such a program, indicating that the 
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anti-illiteracy campaign would be slowed down and 
subordinated to other more urgent requirements 
of national economic planning. 


Another basic consideration underlying Commu- 
nist policy in the field of education has been the 
very real need on the part of the regime to expand 
existing reservoirs of trained technical and scien- 
tific personnel, which, at the present time, are com- 
pletely inadequate for a large-scale program of in- 
dustrialization. Communist planners have esti- 
mated that they will need approximately 650,000 
technicians by 1957, and have stated that existing 
facilities can produce only 70,000 by that time. In 
an effort to remedy existing deficiencies, the Com- 
munists have emphasized technical training and 
have recently established a number of technical 
schools, under the direction of central economic 
ministries. As of 1953, about 40% of students en- 
rolled in higher institutions of learning were en- 
rolled in engineering or other technical studies. 

The training of teachers has also been given high 
priority in Communist educational planning. 
Communist planners estimate a need for at least 
100,000 middle school teachers by 1957. Policy 
statements during 1953 indicated an effort to ex- 
pand existing normal school facilities and to estab- 
lish more effective centralized planning and direc- 
tion in this field. 


Communist efforts in the field of formal educa- 
tion have been concentrated largely on higher edu- 
cation. Soon after their rise to power, the Com- 
munists carried out a reorganization and reform 
of the major universities. Faculties were read- 
justed and indoctrinated; Communist thecry was 
introduced as a regular part of the curriculum; 
and Russian language studies were inaugurated. 
Much of the Communist effort in the field of higher 
education has been directed toward tightening 
state controls and coordinating higher education 
with the requirements of the economic program. 
During 1953 institutions of higher learning were 
brought more directly under the supervision of the 
newly created Ministry of Higher Education, and a 
new national committee, composed of representa- 
tives from several central government ministries, 
was set up for the purpose of defining requirements 
in the educational field. Through this committee 
and the central Ministry of Personnel, the regime 
now directs the allocation of college graduates in 
accordance with the needs of national planning. 
According to official reports, about 46% of college 
graduates in 1953 were assigned by the govern- 
ment to jobs in industry, teaching, and scientific 
research; and about 14% to jobs in agriculture. 
Many of the remainder were assigned to jobs in the 
bureaucracy. 
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Communist planning in the field of primary edu- 
cation has been less ambitious and recent policy 
pronouncements indicate that other commitments 
of manpower and resources may have forced a re- 
trenchment of government programs in this field. 
Present policy calls for an effort to improve the 
quality of primary education, but does not envisage 
any large-scale expansion of educational facilities. 
Special priority has been assigned to primary 
schools in urban, industrial areas. 


As part of their effort to modernize China the 
Communists have carried out much publicized pro- 
grams in the field of public health and welfare, 
programs which seem aimed at winning popular 
support and enhancing production efficiency. 
Some progress has been made by the regime in 
improving sanitation and in promoting insect 
control. Efforts have also been made toward con- 
trolling epidemic diseases through mass inocula- 
tions of the populace in certain areas. Medical 
centers have been set up in county seats and health 
workers have been sent to rural villages to promote 
better sanitation. In urban areas, the Commu- 
nists claim to have established free medical clinics 
for factory workers. Despite certain real ad- 
vances, Communist health programs have been 
severely limited to date by the shortage of trained 
medical personnel and by the inadequacy of medi- 
cal facilities. 


Efforts in the field of social welfare have included 
the usual programs of government aid to victims 
of famine and flood, as well as special aid to pre- 
ferred social groups such as urban workers and 
members of the armed forces. Under the Labor 
Insurance Law, promulgated in May 1951 and re- 
vised substantially in December 1952, a large sector 
of organized urban labor, including workers in 
railways, mines, large factories and other “basic 
construction units” are guaranteed certain social 
security benefits, including free medical care in 
case of injury or illness, maternity leave, disability 
and old-age pensions, and burial insurance. Ac- 
cording to official claims, about 3,000,000 workers 
were eligible for such insurance as of September 
1952. As of that date, the regime claimed it had 
established over 50 workers’ sanatoria and infir- 
maries, as well as 1,600 nurseries for workers’ chil- 
dren, 8,900 workers’ schools, and over 5,000 work- 
ers’ libraries. Reports from noncommunist sources 
suggest, however, that the claims are greatly exag- 
gerated, and the lot of the average worker has actu- 
ally improved very little under Communist rule. 
(For a further discussion of Communist labor poli- 
cies, see CHAPTER IV, SEcTion 44, under Labor Poli- 
cies and Legislation.) 


e. AGRARIAN REFORM PROGRAM — Agrarian re- 
form has long occupied a central place in the na- 
tional policy planning of Communist China. The 
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importance assigned to it by Chinese Communist 
policy planners is indicated by the fact that agrar- 
ian policy matters are handled by a special party 
department on rural affairs, directly responsible to 
the Central Committee of the CCP and headed by 
a member of the Central Committee. The present 
director of this department is Teng Tzu-hui, who 
is concurrently vice chairman of the State Plan- 
ning Committee. 

The Communist emphasis on agrarian reform is 
partly motivated by ideological reasons. In Com- 
munist theory, the ultimate goal of agrarian re- 
form—the collectivization of agriculture—is an es- 
sential ingredient of the socialist society, and the 
progress of the agrarian reform program is taken 
as a measure of China’s progress toward the so- 
cialist Utopia. 

In addition to its doctrinal significance, agrarian 
reform has an important pragmatic value in the 
minds of Communist planners. Most official state- 
ments on agrarian reform have stressed its eco- 
nomic value, describing it as “the essential condi- 
tion for the development of production and the 
industrialization of the nation.” Communist 
planners appear to believe that agrarian reform 
will increase agricultural production, by ‘freeing 
rural production from the shackles of feudal land 
ownership.” In reality, there is no guarantee that 
merely organizing the peasantry into larger units 
of production will result in increased productivity. 

While Communist expectations with regard to 
increased productivity may be somewhat unreal- 
istic, it is clear that their agrarian reform program 
does have certain definite economic motivations. 
By organizing the peasantry into larger units re- 
sponsive to centralized direction from above, it will 
afford Communist planners greater control over 
the production process and enable them to deter- 
mine more readily the type and quantity of goods 
produced. At the same time, it will greatly expand 
state controls over the rural economy and enhance 
the ability of the regime to restrict peasant con- 
sumption and mobilize savings for investment. 

Chinese Communist planners hope to attain 
their long-range goal of collectivization through a 
gradual, evolutionary program of agrarian reform 
comprising three major stages. The initial phase 
of this process, involving the forced redistribution 
of land, has already been completed throughout 
the Chinese mainland, except for certain areas in- 
habited by ethnic minorities. The second phase, 
which involves the organization of the peasantry 
into mutual aid teams and producers’ cooperatives, 
is already underway. The final phase, still in the 
future, will be the formation of collective farms. 

Although stated long-range goals of the CCP 
program are the formation of collective farms and 
the introduction of mechanized farming along 
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Soviet lines, the Chinese Communists seem deter- 
mined to avoid the excesses and mistakes of Soviet 
planners. They have therefore approached the 
problem of collectivization cautiously, avoiding 
doctrinaire adherence to Soviet models, and em- 
ploying certain traditional Chinese institutions, 
such as the mutual aid team. 


Chinese Communist experiments with land re- 
form at the local and regional level began as early 
as the 1930’s. The objectives, as well as the con- 
tent and methods of land reform, have varied con- 
siderably from time to time in Chinese Communist 
history, in accordance with changes in party lead- 
ership and dogma and changes in the CCP assess- 
ment of its position. From 1946 to 1948 the CCP 
pursued a fairly radical agrarian program which 
was calculated to foment rural revolution and 
chaos, undermine the stability of the National 
Government, and win for the Communists the sup- 
port of the poor and landless sector of the peas- 
antry. While this radical program did have some 
of the desired political effects, the excesses com- 
mitted against the wealthier sector of the rural 
population often had adverse effects on agricul- 
tural production. Once the Communists had en- 
trenched themselves in mainland China, they 
returned to a more moderate agrarian reform pro- 
gram, better adapted to the consolidation of 
political control and the promotion of economic 
stability. 

The new policy line, which was to become the 
basic guiding principle for Communist agrarian 
reform on a national scale, was established by 
party chairman Mao Tse-tung in an address to the 
Central Committee of the CCP, on June 6, 1950. 
The new line, as explained by Mao represented 


. a change from a policy of requisitioning the sur- 
plus land and property of the rich peasant to one of 
preserving the rich peasant economy, in order to fa- 
cilitate the early restoration of agricultural produc- 
tion. ... This change is also favorable for isolating 
the landlord class and protecting the rich peas- 
ants. ... 


A subsequent report on agrarian reform by Com- 
munist leader Liu Shao-ch’i in June 1950 indicated 
that the new policy of “preserving the rich peasant 
economy” would be a long-term policy remaining 
in force throughout the period of “New Democ- 
racy” (that is, until the beginnings of the final 
phase of agrarian reform, the stage of full collecti- 
vization). The need for a “rich peasant’ econ- 
omy, said Liu, ‘would cease only when conditions 
are suitable for the organization of collective 
farms, for the wide use of mechanical farming, and 
the socialization of the rural areas. .. .” 


In explaining the change in policy toward the 
“rich peasant,’ Liu commented that a new and 
milder policy was necessary because the political 
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and military situation in China had changed. As 
long as the CCP had been engaged in warfare 
against the National Government of China, it had 
been necessary to follow a “hard” policy toward 
the “rich peasants” in order to gain the support of 
the “poor peasants” and raise their “revolutionary 
zeal.” Now that hostilities had ceased, and the 
major concern was one of restoring production and 
achieving economic stability, it was necessary to 
follow a policy of “preserving the rich peasant 
economy,” in order to win the “rich peasant” over 
to a more “neutral” attitude and reassure the 
“middle peasants.” 


In reality the so-called rich peasant in China, 
as in the U.S.S.R., is marked for eventual extinc- 
tion, through a gradual process of collectivization. 
Communist willingness to make certain concessions 
to the rich peasant is a temporary expedient, 
apparently motivated by a desire to avoid undue 
dislocations of the rural economy which would 
result in serious damage to production. While 
tolerating the rich peasant, the Communists have 
attempted to keep him politically impotent by ex- 
cluding him from rural organizations and local 
governments. 


Despite Chinese Communist stress on the eco- 
nomic aspects of land reform, it is clear that the 
land reform program, in its initial stages at least, 
had important political motivations and objectives. 
It was conceived of by Communist leaders as a 
“fierce and systematic struggle,” aimed at destroy- 
ing the power of the landlord class, winning the 
support of the “poor and middle peasants,” and 
building a new structure of power in the rural 
areas which would assure Communist supremacy. 


The theoretical analysis on which Communist 
land reform policies were based greatly exaggerated 
the concentration of land ownership and the in- 
cidence of tenantry, which was probably no greater 
in China prior to Communist land reforms than 
in other countries. On the other hand the Com- 
munist analysis ignored the real problems of rural 
China, such as pressure of population on total 
area of arable land, the small size of individual 
landholdings (averaging between three and four 
acres), and the excessive fragmentation of land 
into widely separated plots, making for inefficient 
production. 

Beginning with an analysis of Chinese agricul- 
ture which focused on the concentration of land 
ownership, the Communist leaders sought for a 
solution to the agrarian problem in a more equita- 
ble distribution of land. They proposed to do this 
by forcibly confiscating the landholdings of the 
upper five to 10% of the rural population and 
redistributing them among the poor landowners, 
tenants, and farm laborers who, according to Com- 
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munist estimates, constituted about 70% of the 
rural population of China. 

The redistribution of land, which began on a 
nationwide scale in the latter part of 1950, was 
carried out in accordance with two important legal 
documents adopted by the regime in the summer 
of 1950—the Agrarian Reform Law, promulgated 
by the Central Government Council on June 28, 
1950, and the “Decisions concerning the differen- 
tiation of Class Status in the Countryside,” 
adopted by the Government Administration Coun- 
cil on August 4, 1950. Under the new Agrarian 
Reform Law, the land, draft animals, farm tools, 
and surplus grain of persons classed as “landlords” 
was marked for confiscation, but other properties 
of the landlords, including industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises were not to be confiscated (articles 
1 and 4). Land and other properties owned by 
rich peasants and cultivated by them was to be 
protected from infringement; however, “in certain 
areas,” part or all of the land rented out by them 
was to be “requisitioned” by the state (article 6). 
The land belonging to “middle peasants” was not 
to be molested. 

In carrying out the land reform program, the 
Communists divided the rural population accord- 
ing to a highly arbitrary system of classification 
which was political as well as economic in nature. 
The basic criteria used to determine the class 
status of an individual were the amount of land 
and property he owned and the degree to which 
he had indulged in “exploitation,” such as hiring 
labor and lending money at usurious rates of inter- 
est. Individuals were also judged on their past 
behavior; those who had indulged in ‘‘counter- 
revolutionary” (anticommunist) activity were 
branded as “reactionary” and exposed to harsher 
treatment. 


The implementation of the new Agrarian Re- 
form Law on a nationwide basis moved rather 
slowly at first. However, soon after the entrance 
of Communist China into the Korean war in Octo- 
ber 1950, the tempo of land reform in China was 
rapidly accelerated and the program was linked 
with other nationwide campaigns such as the Re- 
sist American-Aid Korea propaganda program and 
the drive against counterrevolutionaries. The ac- 
celeration of land reform was probably related to 
a need to mobilize agricultural surpluses on a 
larger scale for the military effort, and to the gen- 
eral tightening of political and social controls 
which took place throughout China between the 
autumn of 1950 and the spring of 1952. 


In retrospect, it is clear that the land reform 
program was effectively used by the Communists to 
eliminate sources of political opposition and to con- 
solidate their political power in the rural areas. 
It enabled them to destroy the economic and poli- 
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tical power of the traditional landlord class, which 
constituted the major source of potential resistance 
to Communist rule. In the process of carrying 
out the land reform program, the Communists were 
also able to tighten their political and social con- 
trols over the rural populace, through the forma- 
tion of peasant associations, rural militia, and 
other “mass organizations.” The peasant associa- 
tions, formed in the early stages of land reform, 
were originally constructed around a hard core 
of poor peasants and local Communist sympa- 
thizers, then gradually broadened to include some 
members of the “middle peasant’ class. These 
associations, which enjoyed semigovernmental 
status, became the principal vehicles for the im- 
plementation of the land reform program, and 
served as nuclei for the formation of local govern- 
ments at the village and township level. The 
rural militia units, which were rapidly expanded 
during 1951 and 1952, served as a substructure for 
the public security apparatus of the regime, and 
enabled the Communists to extend their police 
controls to the village level. Other mass organi- 
zations, such aS women’s associations and rural 
branches of the New Democratic Youth League, 
were also expanded during land reform, affording 
the regime further media for mobilizing the rural 
populace behind its programs. 


Land reform, in the sense of land redistribution, 
was virtually completed in China during the winter 
of 1951-52. As land reform drew to a close, it 
became increasingly apparent that land redistribu- 
tion was only the first stage of a much broader 
and more long-term agrarian program aimed at 
remaking the whole rural economy and preparing 
the Chinese peasantry, by gradual stages, for even- 
tual collectivization. During the winter of 1951- 
52, party directives began to attack lethargy and 
complacency among local cadres, reminding them 
that their work did not end with land redistribu- 
tion. At the same time, speeches by party leaders 
began to attack “rightist deviations” in the con- 
duct of rural reform and noted the growth of 
“rural capitalism” in certain parts of north China 
and Manchuria. 


Even before the completion of land redistribu- 
tion in China as a whole, the Communists had 
begun to move into the second phase of their 
agrarian program, involving the organization of 
the peasantry into mutual aid teams and pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives. The mutual aid team, in the 
form of pooling labor among peasant families, 
was nothing new in Chinese history; similar organ- 
izations had existed before the rise of communism 
in China, and mutual aid teams were widely estab- 
lished in Communist-held areas of north China 
during World War II. The producers’ cooperative, 
regarded by the Communists as a more “advanced” 
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type of rural organization, is one in which both 
land and labor are pooled, with profits being di- 
vided according to the amount of land and labor 
invested by each individual member of the co- 
operative. In both the mutual aid team and the co- 
operative, the ownership of land remains individ- 
ualized; hence the two groups are described by 
Communist theorists as ‘combining the dual char- 
acteristics of private ownership and _ collective 
labor.” 


Although mutual aid teams and cooperatives 
had been established on a regional and local basis 
before 1950, the regime did not begin a systematic 
effort to establish them on a truly nationwide 
basis until 1952. The basic policies which were 
to guide this second stage of the agrarian reform 
program were apparently formulated at a meeting 
of the CCP Central Committee in December 1951. 
In January 1952, Politburo member Kao Kang, the 
party boss in Manchuria, made an important policy 
speech in which he outlined the official line for 
the new phase of rural reform as one of encourag- 
ing the individual peasant producer, while simul- 
taneously leading the peasantry towards collecti- 
vization, through the gradual establishment of pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives. In July, 1952, Teng Tsu-hui, 
director of the Rural Affairs Department of the 
CCP Central Committee, delivered a major policy 
address which marked the official conclusion of 
the land reform phase of agrarian reform and the 
beginning of phase two. After noting that land 
redistribution had been completed throughout 
China except in certain areas inhabited by ethnic 
minorities, Teng asserted that it was necessary to 
begin at once to transform the individual peasant 
economy into a socialist economy, through the for- 
mation of mutual aid teams and cooperatives on 
a nationwide basis. 


A further clarification of Communist policy in 
the second stage of agrarian reform was contained 
in an important directive of the Central Committee 
issued in February 1953. This directive which was 
apparently based on resolutions adopted by the 
committe in December 1951, stated that rural re- 
forms would follow a “dual line of development,” 
combining ‘collective labor” with individual peas- 
ant ownership. On the one hand, the rich peasant 
would be encouraged to produce and individualized 
ownership of land would be permitted to exist for 
a fairly lengthy period. At the same time, how- 
ever, active efforts were to be made to organize 
the individual peasants, on a voluntary basis, into 
mutual aid teams and cooperatives, by convincing 
them, through practical demonstration, that it was 
to their interest to do so. Meanwhile, further ef- 
forts were to be made to increase production 
through utilization of surplus farm labor and the 
expansion of governmental loans. Subsequent 
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directives issued during 1953 warned against over- 
hasty methods and outlined a fairly gradual ap- 
proach to agrarian reform. However, by the end 
of 1953 a tactical shift in quality had occurred, 
and a new forward push had begun. 


A more recent directive of the Central Commit- 
tee on agrarian reform issued on December 16, 
1953 placed less emphasis on the need to encourage 
the rich peasant, while greater stress was placed on 
the dangers of “rural capitalism” and the need 
to adopt a more active and positive approach to the 
problem of organizing the peasantry. 


From this directive and subsequent official Com- 
munist statements, a tentative timetable for the 
second phase of the agrarian reform program has 
emerged. According to current Communist plan- 
ning, about 800,000 producers’ cooperatives are to 
be established by 1957, encompassing about one- 
fifth of the total rural population of Communist 
China. Since there are now only 14,000 coopera- 
tives in China as a whole, the Communists have a 
long way to go, and will have to proceed at a much 
more rapid rate if they are to reach their 1957 
targets. 


f. NATIONAL MINORITIES PROGRAM — Of special 
concern to Chinese Communist leaders is the prob- 
lem of dealing with the nearly 50,000,000 people 
within China’s borders who have cultural and 
ethenic characteristics differing from those of the 
Han Chinese. These ethnic minority groups are 
scattered throughout China as a whole, but the 
largest and most important concentrations are lo- 
cated in the frontier regions of northwestern and 
southwestern China. (See this NIS, CuHaprer IV, 
SEcTION 42, under Minorities.) Relationships be- 
tween the minorities and the Chinese people have 
been generally characterized by mutual hostility, 
engendered by Chinese contempt for non-Chinese 
peoples and by minority fears of Chinese encroach- 
ment. 


Few of these minority peoples have ever been 
assimilated into the Han Chinese culture; as a re- 
sult they have always presented a difficult obstacle 
to the establishment of a uniform pattern of ad- 
ministration and to the effective maintenance of 
Chinese authority over outlying frontier areas. 
The nomadic-pastoral economy characteristic of 
such minority groups as the Tibetans, and Mongols 
imposed severe limitations on the effective extension 
of Chinese political rule, and throughout much of 
Chinese history, the control of Chinese govern- 
ments over areas such as Tibet and Mongolia has 
been more nominal than real. 


Disaffected minority groups have not only been 
a source of internal political disunity and insta- 
bility in China, they have also been an important 
factor in China’s external relations with neighbor- 
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ing states. Religious groups such as the Muslims in actuality, to pursue a course similar in many 


and Buddhists, which have ties with larger re- 
ligious communities outside China, have been po- 
tential channels for foreign infiltration of China. 
Some of the ethnic minority groups in China, such 
as the Turki peoples of Sinkiang and the Thai 
peoples of southwestern China, have ethnic and 
cultural ties with similar groups in Soviet central 
Asia and in the countries of southeast Asia. The 
existence of such minority groups in weakly con- 
trolled frontier areas has been a source of national 
weakness, affording opportunities to foreign states, 
such as the U.S.S.R., for political and economic 
penetration of Chinese territories. By manipulat- 
ing the autonomy aspirations of the Mongols and 
Turki peoples and availing themselves of the serv- 
ices of local leaders, the Soviets were able to de- 
stroy Chinese sovereignty in outer Mongolia and to 
weaken Chinese control over large parts of 
Sinkiang. The political significance of the na- 
tional minorities is enhanced by the fact that some 
of the areas that they inhabit contain valuable 
natural resources. 


The Communists appear to have been more vig- 
orous than their Nationalist predecessors in estab- 
lishing effective military control over outlying 
border areas such as Tibet, Sinkiang, and Inner 
Mongolia, and this military control is being grad- 
ually reinforced by the extension of party, admin- 
istrative, and economic controls. The ability of 
the Communists to establish effective military and 
administrative controls over the minority areas 
has enabled them to follow a much more syste- 
matic and total approach to the minority problem. 
Where necessary they have been willing to com- 
promise with existing political, social, and religious 
institutions. In carrying out their administrative 
programs, they have tended since 1949 to move 
slowly, emphasizing gradual social reforms rather 
than drastic reform through class struggle. They 
have also made allowances for the economic and 
cultural diversity of the minority areas, and have 
tried to adapt their general policies and programs 
to specific local conditions. 


Chinese Communist policy toward the minority 
peoples has shown a wide divergence between pub- 
licly declared principles and actual aims. The 
“public” policies of the regime, as set forth in the 
Common Program (September 1949) and in the 
general program for minority areas adopted in 
August 1952, promise equitable treatment for all 
minorities, call for the elimination of all forms of 
discrimination against them, promise them large 
amounts of political, religious, and cultural au- 
tonomy, and renounce traditional Chinese policies 
aimed at splitting up minority peoples. 

Despite their promises of equality and autonomy 
for minority peoples, the Communists have tended, 
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respects to the policies followed by previous Chi- 
nese governments. Thus, while the Communists 
have championed autonomy for minority peoples 
and have theoretically renounced the traditional 
policy of “divide and rule,” their real policy objec- 
tives have been to divide the minorities into small, 
tractable groups, to discourage any genuine and 
spontaneous autonomy movements among them; 
to integrate their economy with that of China; and 
to subordinate their political life to centralized con- 
trol from Peiping, through an elaborate network 
of so-called “autonomous governments,” which are 
an integral part of the national administrative 
framework and have no real independence from 
Chinese control (see this Chapter, Srecrion 52, 
under Governments of Areas Inhabited by Na- 
tional Minorities). 


The political “autonomy” granted to the minority 
peoples has been a rather empty facade, although 
Peiping has catered to minority aspirations by in- 
cluding minority leaders in local government bodies 
and by holding local elections. Meanwhile, effec- 
tive Communist control over the minority areas is 
assured through the placing of Han Chinese, 
usually members of the Communist Party or its 
auxiliary organizations, in key administrative posts, 
and by the utilization of minority youths who have 
been carefully indoctrinated. Centralized con- 
trol over the minority areas is further safeguarded 
by requiring that local government personnel be 
approved by higher Chinese officials and that 
locally initiated programs conform to policies and 
laws issued by the central and provincial author- 
ities. In this way, the so-called “autonomous 
governments” are being closely integrated into a 
highly centralized pattern of national administra- 
tion. 


The political integration of the minority areas 
into a centralized administrative hierarchy has 
been accompanied by an effort to integrate their 
economies with the national economy. This eco- 
nomic integration is being facilitated by a program 
of road and railroad building, which is gradually 
breaking down the insularity of these regions. 
The usual forms of economic control, such as the 
state trading companies and rural cooperatives are 
being gradually extended to the minority areas. 
The Communists also claim to have initiated other 
economic programs, such as government-sponsored 
irrigation and public works projects, and the estab- 
lishment of government-operated technical aid sta- 
tions, which promote improvements in agricultural 
methods. Much publicized efforts have also been 
made to foster better trade relations between the 
minority areas and the rest of China. 


The social and cultural policies adopted by the 
Communists in the minority areas have shown con- 
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siderable deference to minority sensitivities and to 
minority aspirations for cultural autonomy. Re- 
ligious customs and practices of minorities such as 
the Muslims have been respected, and religious 
properties such as mosques and monasteries have 
been protected. Communist willingness to respect 
the religious sensitivities of the Muslims probably 
reflects the bitter lessons learned by Communist 
leaders during the 1930’s, when their antireligious 
policies alienated Muslim support. 


In line with their promises of cultural autonomy 
for minority peoples, the Communists have pro- 
moted the use of minority languages and have 
recognized them as being acceptable for govern- 
ment and legal use. They have also developed 
phonetic scripts for minority languages and have 
made some efforts to expand minority school fa- 
cilities and to print textbooks in minority 
languages. 


In general, Communist policy toward the mi- 
norities has probably resulted in more cultural au- 
tonomy than political autonomy. It is highly 
questionable, however, whether the Communists 
have or can succeed in eliminating the traditional 
Chinese attitude of cultural superiority toward 
minority peoples or check the Chinese tendency to 
impose their own cultural patterns upon the mi- 
norities. Official Communist statements have im- 
plied that the minority peoples can attain equal- 
ity with the Han Chinese only when they have im- 
proved their “backward social and economic con- 
ditions,” and that the elimination of such condi- 
tions will require a gradual process of education 
and reform, under Communist supervision. Com- 
munist indoctrination of minority youth and the 
introduction of technological change into mi- 
nority areas, as well as the integration of the mi- 
nority areas into the economic and administrative 
patterns of Communist China will probably result 
in a further cultural assimilation of minority 
peoples. 


3. Foreign policies 


a. GENERAL—In 1949 Communist China 
emerged as a new political and miltary force in 
Asia. In North Korea the Chinese Communists 
have assumed an increasingly important military 
and economic role, and have seemingly challenged 
the monopolistic control over that area formerly 
exercised by the U.S.S.R. Meanwhile, the Chinese 
Communist regime has become a source of ideo- 
logical and tactical guidance for many of the 
smaller Communist parties of Asia and has fur- 
nished material support to the Viet Minh forces 
in Indochina. 


Communist China’s foreign policy and interna- 
tional behavior reflect the dual nature of the Chi- 
nese Communist regime. Communist China acts in 
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international relations both as a sovereign national 
state, pursuing certain traditional and national- 
istic objectives, and as a member of the world Com- 
munist movement and the Soviet territorial bloc, 
impelled by ideology and by practical considera- 
tions to pursue a course aimed at enhancing the 
strength of Communism in Asia and in the world. 
As a result, Communist China now poses a threat 
to the security of the free nations of Asia. 


The cornerstone of Chinese Communist foreign 
policy and foreign relations is the alliance between 
Communist China and the U.S.S.R. This alliance 
was formally expressed in the Sino-Soviet Treaty 
of February 14, 1950. The alliance derives its 
strength from a number of factors, including the 
strong historical ties between the Chinese Com- 
munists and the U.S.S.R.; the common ideological 
bonds between Soviet and Chinese Communist 
leaders; their mutual interests and objectives; the 
benefits which each group has gained or hopes to 
gain through such an alliance; and the general 
areas of compatibility between the objectives of 
Soviet strategy and Chinese nationalistic aspira- 
tions. 


The historical ties between the Chinese Com- 
munists and the U.S.S.R are more than three 
decades old. During the 1920’s, Soviet and Comin- 
tern agents were active in guiding the embryonic 
Communist Party of China, and the Kremlin 
played a decisive role in shaping the policies of the 
CCP and in making and breaking certain Chinese 
Communist leaders. During the late 1920’s and 
early 1930’s a number of Chinese Communist lead- 
ers visited the U.S.S.R., including many who now 
hold top-level positions in the Chinese Communist 
Party and government. During the 1930’s the 
ties between the Chinese Communists and the 
U.S.S.R may have become more tenuous, but they 
were never broken, and the Chinese Communist 
leaders continued to follow Soviet advice on im- 
portant issues of domestic policy. 


The New Democracy of Chinese Communist 
leader Mao Tse-tung, though written in 1940 dur- 
ing a wartime period of temporary cooperation 
with noncommunist groups in China, reflected 
clearly the orthodox character of the Chinese 
Communist movement and its identification with 
the world Communist movement led by Moscow. 
As they increased their military and political 
power in China, after 1946, the Chinese Commu- 
nists became far more explicit in their declarations 
of loyalty to the US.S.R. In June 1949, as Com- 
munist armies swept over China, Mao asserted 
that “the Chinese people must either lean to the 
side of imperialism or to the side of socialism. . . . 
A third road does not exist.” Soon afterward, in 
September 1949, the new Communist regime for- 
mally adopted the “lean to one side” doctrine and 
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made the concept a basic foreign policy plank in 
the Common Program of the Chinese People’s Po- 
litical Consultative Conference. 


In adhering to orthodox Communist theory, the 
Chinese Communist leaders have accepted a view 
of the world which stresses the inevitability of hos- 
tility and conflict between the forces of world 
Communism, led by the U.S.S.R. and the forces of 
“imperialism” and “capitalism” led by the United 
States. These leaders, like their Soviet counter- 
parts, see themselves surrounded by hostile nations 
seeking to destroy them. This Chinese Commu- 
nist adherence to the orthodox Communist world- 
view was explicitly expressed by Liu Shao-ch’i, a 
leading theoretician of the Chinese Communist 
Party. In an article published in November 1948, 
Liu stated: 


The world today is divided into two mutually an- 
tagonistic camps—the world imperialist camp, led by 
the United States, and the anti-imperialist camp, 
led by the U.S.S.R. and including the new democ- 
racies of eastern Europe and the national liberation 
movements of China and southeast Asia.... The 
United States has now become the bastion of all re- 
actionary forces in the world ... while the USSR. 
has become the bastion of all progressive forces... . 
In the present world situation all oppressed nations 
must oppose American imperialism and unite with 
the USS.R.... To remain neutral is impos- 
sible... . 


Although the world is seen as being divided into 
two irreconcilable camps, the Communists recog- 
nize, if only informally, the existence of a “third 
bloc” of underdeveloped “colonial” and ‘‘semi- 
colonial’ nations, whose outlook on occasion bring 
them into sympathy with the Communist position. 
The Communists include most of the countries of 
Asia in this middle group. In these nations, ac- 
cording to Communist theory, internal weaknesses 
and “imperialist aggression” on the part of West- 
ern powers have created conditions which may 
render such countries more susceptible to Commu- 
nist-directed ‘liberation movements” than other 
countries of the world. 


The ideological bonds between Communist 
China and the U.S.8.R. are reinforced by a general 
mutuality of interests and objectives. Commu- 
nist China shares with the U.S.S.R. a common de- 
sire to eliminate Western influence from Asia and 
to weaken the Western powers by depriving them 
of sources of strength in Asia. This desire finds its 
expression in efforts on the part of both regimes to 
weaken the cultural and diplomatic ties between 
Asia and the Western democracies; to create a 
climate of opinion in Asia unfavorable to the 
United States and its Western allies; to expand 
Communist influence and power in Asia; and to 
create a bloc of Asiatic regimes which will be 
friendly to the Communist bloc. Out of their geo- 
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graphic and strategic position both countries share 
a common fear of a remilitarized Japan, and both 
are determined to weaken the political and mili- 
tary ties between Japan and the United States and 
make Japan a less effective instrument of U.S. 
policy in Asia. Both countries also have an inter- 
est in protecting the security of North Korea, since 
an occupation of that area by a foreign noncom- 
munist power would pose a direct threat to the 
security of Manchuria and the maritime provinces 
of the U.S.S.R. From the Soviet point of view, 
Communist China is a useful ally, providing the 
U.S.S.R. with a military buffer zone on its eastern 
flank and a rich source of military manpower. 


China’s usefulness to the U.S.S.R. as a military 
ally was clearly demonstrated by the Chinese Com- 
munist military effort in North Korea, which 
rescued the North Korean forces from certain de- 
feat, and which saved the world Communist camp 
from a serious loss of prestige in Asia and in the 
world. 


In addition to these mutual interests and objec- 
tives shared by Communist China and the U.S.S.R., 
there are certain benefits which Peiping has gained 
or hopes to gain from continued cooperation and 
alliance. Communist China has already gained 
certain tangible rewards, in the form of credits, 
trade, military supplies, and technical aid. Com- 
munist leaders purport to see in the U.S.S.R. a 
major source of friendly assistance which will en- 
able them to carry out their planned program of 
industrialization and military modernization. 
Military alliance with the U.S.S.R. is also desirable 
from the Chinese point of view, inasmuch as the 
military might of the U.S.8.R. serves as a deterrent 
to the United States or other nations which, the 
Chinese Communists believe, might take military 
action against the Chinese mainland. 


The ability of the U.S.S.R. to utilize Communist 
China as an instrument of Soviet and world Com- 
munist strategy rests of course on the Soviet ability 
to keep the Chinese Communists loyal and obedient 
servants of Moscow. To date, the Chinese Com- 
munist leaders have given every evidence of con- 
tinued loyalty. They have firmly repudiated the 
“Titoist heresies” of the Yugoslav Communist 
Party, and have consistently correlated their for- 
eign policies and propaganda line with the world 
Communist strategy formulated by the Kremlin. 
Major diplomatic moves pertaining to Asia appear 
to be carefully coordinated between Peiping and 
Moscow, and Peiping has joined in most of the world 
Communist propaganda campaigns, including the 
current “peace” campaign. With only minor ex- 
ceptions, Peiping’s attitudes toward other Asian 
states have followed the world Communist line, 
even to the point where such attitudes would seem 
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to be inconsistent with China’s more narrowly na- 
tionalistic interests and objectives. 


While conforming to the world Communist line 
Communist China has enjoyed a higher status in 
the Soviet orbit than have the Soviet satellites of 
eastern Europe, and has been granted a greater 
latitude in the conduct of its foreign relations. 
China’s higher status and greater independence 
in the Soviet orbit is reflected in such manifesta- 
tions as: 1) the continued stability and cohesiveness 
of the Chinese Communist leadership group, which 
suggests a relative absence of direct Soviet inter- 
ference and control over the CCP apparatus; 2) the 
enhanced position of Mao Tse-tung in the world 
Communist hierarchy; and 3) the apparent ability 
of the Chinese Communist regime to exercise a lim- 
ited tactical independence in its dealings with other 
Asian parties and regimes. 


Chinese Communist leaders’ planning and de- 
cisions in the field of foreign policy are influenced 
not only by the world Communist objectives out- 
lined by Moscow, but also by the desire to create a 
strong, independent, and modern China capable of 
defending itself against external aggression and 
assuming a major role in Asia and in world affairs. 
In the foreign field, this desire for national strength 
and prestige is reflected in the following foreign pol- 
icy objectives: 1) increasing Peiping’s influence 
among other Communists parties of Asia and prop- 
agating the view of “new China” as the leading 
country in both Communist and noncommunist 
Asia; 2) restoring Chinese sovereignty over terri- 
tories once a part of China; 3) defending areas such 
as North Korea deemed essential to national se- 
curity; 4) expanding influence in and control of 
overseas Chinese communities; 5) expanding nor- 
mal trading and diplomatic relations with other 
Asian states; and 6) gaining membership in the 
United Nations and other international organiza- 
tions. 


Thus far the Chinese Communists appear to have 
reconciled these nationalistic aspirations and ob- 
jectives with a policy of continued cooperation with 
the Soviet bloc. Over the long term, however, it 
is possible that a Chinese Communist effort to es- 
tablish China as the dominant power in Asia and 
to assume sole leadership of an Asian Communist 
bloc could impose serious strains on the harmony 
of Sino-Soviet relations. It is also questionable 
whether the Soviet system could easily adjust to 
the emergence of a new and competing power-struc- 
ture in Asia, or whether the Soviets would look with 
favor on the rise of a strongly militarized and in- 
dustrialized China which might threaten the secu- 
rity of the U.S.S.R. and delimit the expansion of 
Soviet power in Asia. 
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Moreover, while Peiping has clearly accommo- 
dated its Five Year Plan to Soviet export capabilities 
and is closely patterning Chinese institutions on 
Soviet models, the Soviet alliance does involve cer- 
tain liabilities and risks. Continued Chinese Com- 
munist dependence on the U.S.S.R. for military and 
economic assistance may involve a loss of flexibility 
in domestic planning, as well as increasing Soviet 
interference in domestic affairs. Popular resent- 
ment of Soviet domination may cost the regime a 
further loss of popular support at home. More- 
over, if the Chinese Communist regime should be 
forced to assume even greater military commit- 
ments abroad on behalf of world Communist 
strategy, its capabilities for carrying out its do- 
mestic development programs may be seriously 
impaired. 


b. THE INTERNATIONAL POSITION OF COMMU- 
NIST CHINA 


(1) Extent of diplomatic relations — As of 
October 1953, Communist China had been formally 
recognized by 25 foreign governments, of which 12 
were Communist regimes (see the table, FIGURE 
55-1). Of the 25 countries recognizing Commu- 


Ficure 55-1. GOVERNMENTS AND REGIMES 
FORMALLY RECOGNIZING COMMUNIST 
CHINA, JANUARY 1954 


DATE RECOG- 


NAMB OF GOVERNMENT OR REGIME* NITION 
ACCORDED 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (Commu- 

TSG) race coeds pete Ido retee.ctnany ahaetane aa Beets eee Oct. 3, 1949 
Bulgaria (Communist)...........0.........0.. Oct. 4, 1949 
Rumania (Communist)... .......0...0.0.0000. Oct. 5, 1949 
Hungary (Communist)..................00... Oct. 6, 1949 
Czechoslovakia (Communist)................. Oct. 6, 1949 
“Democratic People’s Republic of Korea” 

(Communist). ...... 0.0.0.0. 000.02 cece Oct. 6, 1949 
Poland (Communist) .................0 0004. Oct. 7, 1949 


“Mongolian People’s Republic’? (Communist)..| Oct. 16, 1949 





“German Democratic Republic’ (East Ger- 

many—Communist)............ 000000000, Oct. 27, 1949 
Albania (Communist)......0....00..0..0 00005 Nov. 23, 1949 
United Kingdom.............0....000 20.0005. Jan. 6, 1950 
Ce ylottiversh in. aed gaan be eked Jan. 7, 1950 
NOEWSY sto fen ats onc ate hile Sa ae da: Jan. 7, 1950 
Tetael sis ct cscaet elec ce hens a ee ae eae as Jan. 9, 1950 
Afphanistan oc fe3 6 aisle pee ee eh ce ae BS Jan. 12, 1950 
“Democratic Republic of Vietnam’ (Com- 

MUMNISE)s vesscece fA RS Be lew heehee wes Jan. 18, 1950 
The Netherlands..................0.0 0000055 Mar. 27, 1950 
DING ies acti tints Seay peeve ects Ds Wa en alae Apr. 1, 1950 
Sweden’. 2:6 sec. eusely dye he un eet act May 9, 1950 
Denmark ii ce iies takes hifi Wi diele ale Gt dee aula May 11, 1950 
BUTI Be a enn cot speed hs sett Peaea te Weide poten Bae eA June 9, 1950 
Tiidones taseciss8.es 35.4 tchacwctte, o eating ccadisna: Langues June 9, 1950 
Switzerland...... 00... 0 cece ee cee eee Sep. 14, 1950 
Pinland 22 cte sich ac tare. k otha aig ae RG Sieh Ria hase daet Oct. 28, 1950 
Pakistanc: 2. sed a5 koe sdaeoie has ahaa ees May 21, 1951 


* Names of regimes not recognized by the United States are 
listed by their official names and in quotation marks. 
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in China itself. (For example, Kuo Mo-jo, vice 





nist China, only 19 have formal diplomatic rela- 
tions (see the table, Figure 55-2), and only 17 of 
the 19 have full diplomatic relations, involving a 
reciprocal exchange of formal diplomatic repre- 
sentatives. Albania, though recognizing Commu- 
nist China, has failed to exchange diplomatic rep- 
resentatives, and the “Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam” has sent a representative to Peiping but the 
Chinese Communists have failed to reciprocate this 
gesture. The Communist regime of Marshal Tito 
in Yugoslavia offered to establish diplomatic rela- 
tions with Communist China on October 5, 1949, 
but the Chinese Communist government has never 
publicly acknowledged the Yugoslav offer, and has 
publicly abjured Tito’s break with the Cominform. 


Six countries have recognized Peiping but have 
failed to establish diplomatic relations. Three of 
these—the United Kingdom, Norway, and the Neth- 
erlands—have been engaged in protracted negotia- 
tions for the establishment of diplomatic relations, 
while the others—Ceylon, Israel, and Afghan- 
istan—-have as yet made no formal efforts to estab- 
lish formal relations. 


Figure 55-2. GOVERNMENTS AND REGIMES WHICH 
HAVE ESTABLISHED DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 


WITH COMMUNIST CHINA, JANUARY 1954 
NAME OF COUNTRY OR REGIME RANK OF ENVOY 


Ambassader. 


Bulgaria... 0.0.6.5 2 ee Do. 
Rumania.... 2.0. es Do. 
Flungary... 2.0... -. 0. eee eee eee Do. 
Czechoslovakia... 0.0.0.0. 0 0002 eee Do. 
“Democratic People’s Republic of Ko- Do. 
rea” 
Poland..... 0.00200 eee Do 
“Mongolian People’s Republie”’........ Do. 
“German Democratic Republic”....... Do. 
Albania... 0.00000 c eee eee No formal represen- 


tation in Peiping. 
Ambassador. 


India... 0... ee eee Do. 

Sweden... 0.0... ect ee Do. 
Denmark. ....... 00000 ee ees Chargé d’ affaires. 
Burma... 2. eee Ambassador. 
Indonesia. . 0.0... c eee eee Do. 
Switzerland... ......--2 00 ee eee eee Minister. 
Finland... 00.0.6 2. ees Legation. 
Pakistan... 0.0.0... c ce eee Ambassador. 


(2) Participation in international organiza- 
tions — Communist China is a member of all the 
major international Communist front organiza- 
tions, including the World Peace Council, the World 
Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU), the World 
Federation of Democratic Youth, the International 
Student Union, and the World Federation of Demo- 
cratic Women. Chinese Communist leaders have 
held important posts in the international secretar- 
iats of these organizations and have controlled the 
national branches of such organizations established 
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chairman of the Central People’s Government 
Council of China, has served in the executive bureau 
of the World Peace Council; Liu Shao-ch’i, Liu 
Ning-i, and other CCP leaders have been active in 
the WFTU’s international executive bodies; Liao 
Ch’eng-chih has been active in international youth 
and student activities.) 


Communist China also occupies an important 
place in the regional Asiatic branches of two of the 
above organizations—namely, the Asian Liaison 
Bureau of the WFTU and the Asian Peace Liaison 
Committee, a regional subdivision of the World 
Peace Council. The WFTU liaison bureau, which 


_ has its headquarters in Peiping, was established in 


November 1949 for the ostensible purpose of coordi- 
nating trade union activities in Asia. The Asian 
Peace Liaison Committee, created in October 1952, 
has the function of directing and coordinating 
propaganda activities relating to the Communist 
“peace movement” in Asia. 

During the past five years Communist China has 
played host to a number of international and re- 
gional congresses sponsored by Communist, front 
organizations. Notable among these were the Con- 
ference of Asian and Australasian Trade Unions, 
sponsored by the WFTU and held in Peiping in No- 
vember 1949; and the Asian and Pacific Peace Con- 
ference, held in October 1952. The latter was at- 
tended by delegates from Communist parties and 
front organizations in 19 countries, including India, 
Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, Thailand, Malaya, Mon- 
golia, the Philippines, and the U.S.S.R. Commu- 
nist China has also sent delegates to several inter- 
national conferences and congresses of Communist 
front organizations held in European countries. 


Communist China has had some limited contact 
with international organizations outside the Soviet- 
Communist bloc. Chinese Communist representa- 
tives attended the International Red Cross Con- 
ference held in Toronto in July 1952. Communist 
China has also participated in international con- 
ferences of several technical organizations, includ- 
ing the Universal Postal Union, the International 
Air Transport Organization, and the International 
Telecommunications Union (ITCU). Communist 
China has not yet been admitted to regular mem- 
bership in the ITCU, however. Chinese Commu- 
nist observers have attended meetings of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East, in 
their capacity as representatives of the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. 

Communist China is not a member of the United 
Nations, although it has repeatedly claimed UN 
membership as its “right.” Beginning in Novem- 
ber 1949, the Chinese Communist government 
issued a series of appeals to the UN Secretariat, 
demanding the expulsion of the representatives 
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of the Chinese National Government and the seat- 
ing of a Chinese Communist delegation in their 
place. These demands have been supported by the 
U.S.S.R. and other Soviet bloc members of the 
UN, who have attempted to link the admission of 
Communist China to other problems before the 
UN, such as the various issues relating to the 
Korean war. The admission of Communist China 
to the UN has been strongly opposed by the United 
States, which successfully sponsored a resolution 
branding the Chinese Communists as aggressors in 
Korea, passed by the UN General Assembly on 
February 1, 1951. 


Despite its continued demands for admission to 
the UN, Communist China has acted in a manner 
seemingly calculated to destroy or at least diminish 
its chances for UN membership. Since its forma- 
tion in 1949 the Chinese Communist regime has 
persistently violated international law and usage 
and ignored established diplomatic customs. It 
has repudiated treaties concluded by the National 
Government of China with the United States and 
other powers, protracted the negotiations with the 
government of the United Kingdom for the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations, and recognized 
the insurgent forces of Ho Chi Minh in Vietnam, 
as well as the Communist regimes of North Korea 
and East Germany. Peiping’s willingness to 
alienate world opinion would suggest that neither 
Peiping nor Moscow has assigned high priority to 
Chinese Communist membership to the UN, as com- 
pared to other policy objectives. It is likely, how- 
ever, that the U.S.S.R. and Communist China will 
eventually wish to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages which Chinese Communist membership in 
the UN would afford. As a member of the UN, 
Communist China would be in a position to claim 
a seat on the Security Council, where it could lend 
support to obstructionist tactics on the part of 
the U.S.S.R. Moreover, UN membership would 
greatly enhance the prestige of Communist China 
among other Asiatic nations. 


c. AGENCIES HAVING FOREIGN POLICY FUNC- 
tions — All important decisions on foreign policy in 
Communist China are made by the Central Political 
Bureau (Politburo) of the Chinese Communist 
Party. (For a discussion of the Politburo, see this 
Chapter, Section 53, under The Chinese Commu- 
nist Party.) Within the party organization there 
are two important agencies at the national level 
which are directly concerned with foreign affairs. 
These are the United Front Department, headed by 
Li Wei-han, and the Social Affairs Department, 
headed by Li K’o-nung. The United Front Depart- 
ment is responsible for collecting information on 
Chinese living in foreign countries, and for main- 
taining party liaison with overseas Chinese com- 
munities. In this connection it compiles dossiers 
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on Chinese families with relatives abroad, selects 
and trains Chinese going abroad for intelligence 
work, and organizes associations among overseas 
Chinese. The department is also reported to have 
a special office for relations with Asiatic countries, 
which is probably responsible for carrying on liai- 
son with Communist Party organizations and com- 
munist front groups in other nations of Asia. It 
is probably this agency which also handles such 
matters as the exchange of “people’s delegations” 
with foreign countries. 


The Social Affairs Department is a highly covert 
agency of the CCP which is believed to be the 
center of party activities relating to espionage, 
intelligence, and counterintelligence. It is re- 
ported to have at least one office concerned with 
the collection of intelligence on foreign countries. 
It is perhaps significant that the director of the 
Social Affairs Department, Li K’o-nung, is concur- 
rently listed as a Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and is known to have long experience in intelli- 
gence work. 


Within the formal governmental structure there 
are at least three agencies concerned with foreign 
affairs and which implement the policy decisions 
made by the Central Politburo of the party. The 
highest-ranking of these, in terms of the formal 
government hierarchy, is the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment Council, headed by Party Chairman Mao 
and containing at least eight other known mem- 
bers of the Politburo. This body officially repre- 
sents the Chinese Communist government in inter- 
national relations, in the sense that it receives 
official messages from heads of foreign states. It 
is also empowered, under the Organic Law of 1949, 
to ratify, amend, and abrogate treaties and agree- 
ments with foreign countries, to deal with questions 
of war and peace, and to appoint and recall am- 
bassadors, ministers, and other high ranking diplo- 
matic personnel. 


The actual day to day handling of foreign rela- 
tions in Comunist China is the responsibility of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, whose structure and 
organization are described in this Chapter, Srcrion 
52. The Ministry is headed by Chou En-lai, a mem- 
ber of the Central Political Bureau of the CCP and 
Premier of the Government Administration Coun- 
cil; it therefore enjoys a higher rank than other 
central ministries and is directly linked with the 
Politburo. 


The senior officials of the Ministry include several 
high-ranking members of the Chinese Communist 
Party. Chang Wen-t’ien, the present Ambassador 
to the U.S.S.R., is a member of the Politburo. 
Three of the four vice ministers, Wang Chia-hsiang, 
Li K’o-nung, and Wu Hsiu-ch’uan, are members of 
the Central Committee of the CCP. 
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The staff of the Foreign Ministry, inclusive of 
diplomatic personnel abroad, is estimated at about 
500 persons. About one-third of these are believed 
to be members of the Chinese Communist Party. 
Many of the ranking officials of the ministry, as 
well as many of the ranking diplomatic representa- 
tives abroad are men whose experience has been 
largely military. 

A third government agency which is concerned 
with external affairs is the Overseas Chinese Affairs 
Commission, which enjoys ministerial rank and is 
directly subordinate to the Government Adminis- 
tration Council. The functions of this agency are 
described below in the subsection discussing rela- 
tions with noncommunist countries in Asia. 


In addition to the formal governmental and 
party agencies concerned with foreign affairs, there 
is a host of semigovernmental “front” organiza- 
tions, ‘‘people’s organizations” which are directly 
or indirectly involved in domestic publicity and 
propaganda work relating to foreign policy. These 
include the Foreign Policy Research Association, a 
group whose members include several well-known 
Chinese scholars and intellectuals; and the China 
Committee of the World Peace Council, whose 
ranking members include several high ranking 
Communist officials, as well as several well-known 
intellectuals and fellow travelers. Other “mass 
organizations,” such as the national federations 
of women, youth, students, journalists, and scien- 
tists, are also used as sounding boards for foreign 
policy and as channels for disseminating the Com- 
munist line on current world events to various 
sectors of the Chinese populace. 

Formal state-to-state relations have played a 
large and increasing role in Chinese Communist 
foreign policy. However, formal diplomacy is only 
one of many ways in which Peiping exerts its in- 
fluence and power in Asia and in world affairs. 
The means used by Communist China to implement 
its foreign policy objectives have included the use 
of military force or military influence; the inten- 
sive and widespread use of propaganda to influence 
Asiatic opinion and gain the support of overseas 
Chinese; the holding of “peace” conferences; the 
conduct of “people’s diplomacy,” through private 
organizations; and covert contacts between the 
Chinese Communist Party organization and Com- 
munist parties in other countries. 


d. RELATIONS WITH THE U.S.S.R. AND THE SOVIET 
BLOC 
(1) Relations with the U.S.S.R. — Relations 
between the Chinese Communists and the U.S.S.R. 
have been conducted on two levels: the level of 
formal diplomacy between governments; and the 
level of informal, covert relations between the Chi- 
nese Communist Party and the Communist Party 
of the U.S.S.R. Informal and covert relationships 
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between the Chinese Communists and Moscow date 
from the early 1920’s, when Comintern direction 
was an important element in the embryonic Com- 
munist Party of China. During the 1920's, the 
Soviet-controlied Comintern not only directed ma- 
jor tactical moves in China, but also intervened in 
the promotion and demotion of Chinese Communist 
leadership. 


Despite their long and active interest in the 
Chinese Communist movement, the Soviets care- 
fully refrained from open endorsement of the Chi- 
nese Communists until they had actually gained 
control over most of the China mainland and had 
formally established the new regime. On October 
2, 1949 the U.S.S.R. withdrew recognition from 
the National Government of China, which had 
moved to the island of Taiwan, and extended rec- 
ognition to the communist-created “People’s Re- 
public of China.” On October 4, the former Soviet 
Ambassador to Nationalist China, N. V. Roschin, 
was designated as the Soviet Ambassador to the 
Peiping regime. 

Among the principal problems of mutual concern 
to Communist China and the Soviet Union are 
1) the formulation of mutual security measures 
against common external enemies such as Japan; 
2) the adjustment of Chinese and Soviet interests 
in “border areas” such as Manchuria, Sinkiang, 
Mongolia, and North Korea; 3) the determination 
of Communist China’s place in the Soviet economic 
and trading orbit, and the clarification of the 
Soviet role in underwriting a program of economic 
and military modernization in China; and 4) the 
definition of Communist China’s future role in 
Soviet strategy for Asia, and the clarification of 
its relationships both with other Asian satellites 
of the U.S.S.R. such as North Korea, and with 
communist parties in the noncommunist countries 
of Asia. 


Efforts on the part of Communist China and the 
U.S.S.R. to settle major issues outstanding between 
them resulted in a series of negotiations conducted 
in Moscow beginning in December 1949. The first 
in the series of talks between Soviet and Chinese 
Communist leaders during the winter of 1949-50 
concerned such major political and territorial is- 
sues as the problem of meeting the threat of Japan 
and the adjustment of Chinese and Soviet interests 
in the border areas of Manchuria, Sinkiang, and 
Mongolia. Sino-Soviet accord on these important 
issues was formalized by a “Treaty of Friendship, 
Alliance, and Mutual Assistance” signed at Moscow 
on February 14, 1950, and by other agreements 
concluded at the same time. This treaty and its 
accompanying agreements theoretically replaced 
a previous Sino-Soviet treaty of August 1945, con- 
cluded between the U.S.S.R. and the Republic of 
China; in reality, however, the 1950 treaty was 
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built upon the 1945 treaty, and very few of the 
issues involved were entirely new ones. The 1950 
treaty, which was to remain in force for 30 years, 
laid a broad basis for Sino-Soviet cooperation by 
providing for mutual consultation on ‘all im- 
portant international problems affecting the com- 
mon interests of the U.S.S.R. and China... .” 


Probably the most important feature of the 1950 
treaty was its provision for a military alliance be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and Communist China aimed 
at neutralizing the threat of a remilitarized Japan. 
Such a military alliance had already been fore- 
shadowed in the Sino-Soviet treaty of 1945. How- 
ever, while the 1945 alliance was aimed primarily 
at Japan itself, the 1950 treaty calls for military 
cooperation not only against Japan, but also against 
“any other power that may collaborate with Japan 
directly or indirectly in acts of aggression. .. .” 
It provides that 


“in the event of one of the contracting parties being 
attacked by Japan or any state allied with it and 
thus being involved in a state of war, the other con- 
tracting party shall immediately render assistance 
with all means at its disposal... .”’* 


* A comment on the Sino-Soviet agreement by 
Stalin in a September 1952 message to Mao sug- 
gested that the mutual defense terms of the 
agreement were not limited to Japan and her 
allies, but extended to any and all “aggressor 
nations” which might attack Communist China 
or the U.S.S.R. 


Through the treaty of 1950 and subsequent 
agreements, Communist China and the U.S.S.R. 
also achieved a partial adjustment of their inter- 
ests in border areas such as Manchuria, Mongolia, 
and Sinkiang, areas which in border areas had long 
been foci of political and economic rivalries. 


A series of agreements and notes accompanying 
the February 1950 treaty laid the basis for a re- 
adjustment of Chinese and Soviet interests in 
Manchuria, and considerably altered the status 
quo in that area, as previously defined in the Sino- 
Soviet treaty of August 1945, concluded between 
the U.S.S.R. and the National Government of 
China. The 1945 treaty provided that: 1) the 
Chinese Eastern and South Manchuria Railway 
(subsequently known as the Chinese Changchun 
Railway) should be jointly administered by a Sino- 
Soviet company, in which the “preeminent” inter- 
ests of the U.S.S.R. would be assured; 2) that the 
port of Dairen be made an international port, sub- 
ject to Chinese administration, except in the event 
of war with Japan, at which time the Soviets would 
assume military control; 3) that the Port Arthur 
naval base be jointly used by both China and the 
U.S.S.R., with the Chinese controlling civil ad- 
ministration and the U.S.S.R. controlling military 
defense. 
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Under the agreements and notes accompanying 
the February 1950 treaty, the U.S.S.R. agreed to 
relinquish its rights in the Changchun Railway by 
the end of 1952. Pending transfer to China, the 
railway would be administered jointly by Chinese 
and Soviet personnel. This joint administration 
began operations in April 1950. In September 
1952, a joint Sino-Soviet commission was estab- 
lished to work out the details of the transfer. 
Actual transfer operations began in December 1952, 
but were not completed until the spring of 1953. 


Under the 1950 agreement, the U.S.S.R. further 
agreed to withdraw its troops from the Port Arthur 
area at the latest by the end of 1952 and to restore 
the civil administration of the area to Chinese 
hands, with the reservation that: “in the event of 
aggression on the part of Japan or any state allied 
with Japan .. . China and the U.S.S.R. may jointly 
employ the naval base for the purpose of conduct- 
ing military operations ....” It was also agreed 
that the civil administration of Dairen would be 
left in Chinese hands, and that all properties for- 
merly leased in that area by the U.S.S.R. would be 
transferred to China by the end of 1950. These 
properties included certain wharves and ware- 
houses leased under the treaty of 1945. Other 
matters affecting the status of Dairen, including 
the question of Dairen harbor were deferred for 
future discussions. In January 1951, the Soviets 
announced that they had transferred to China 
some 300 former Japanese properties in Dairen 
which had been leased by the U.S.S.R. under the 
Sino-Soviet treaty of 1945. 


Despite their concessions to the Chinese in Man- 
churia, the Soviets have retained considerable mili- 
tary and economic influence in that strategic area. 
Under a joint Sino-Soviet agreement reached in 
September 1952, the Soviets have retained the right 
to maintain a military garrison in the Port Arthur 
area. Chinese Communist comments on this de- 
velopment cited the Sino-Soviet Treaty of February 
1950 and stressed the theme that ‘“‘Conditions have 
now arisen which favor a recurrence of Japanese 
aggression .. .” and that the presence of Soviet 
troops in Manchuria was of “prime significance in 
checking the aggressive schemes of imperial- 
ism .. .” (Letter of Chou En-lai to Vyshinsky, Sept. 
15, 1952). Soviet influence is probably also strong 
in the economic life of Manchuria. The U.S.S.R. 
still maintains several trading organizations in 
Manchuria, and Soviet advisors and technicians 
are scattered throughout industrial enterprises in 
that area and some have apparently been retained 
at key transfer points in the railway network. 

The status of Mongolia, which had been a Soviet 
satellite since the 1920’s, when local Mongol lead- 
ers with Soviet military assistance had established 
the “Mongolian People’s Republic,” was also par- 
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tially settled in an exchange of notes accompany- 
ing the February 1950 treaty. Because the Chi- 
nese traditionally had considered Mongolia to be 
an integral part of China, the question of its status 
remained a point of friction between the U.S.S.R. 
and the Nationa) Government of China until Jan- 
uary 1946, when the National Government finally 
agreed to recognize its independent status. This ac- 
tion followed a plebescite in the previous year when 
the Communist-controlled people of Mongolia 
voted overwhelmingly in favor of independence 
from China. In February 1950, the Chinese Com- 
munist regime also agreed to acknowledge the in- 
dependence of the Mongolian People’s Republic 
possibly in exchange for certain economic con- 
cessions on the part of the U.S.S.R. Despite formal 
Chinese-Soviet accord on this issue, the privately 
expressed views of CCP leaders suggest that they 
may hope for the restoration of Chinese sovereignty 
over Mongolia. (CCP leader Mao in an inter- 
view with Edgar Snow in 1938 remarked that once 
the Chinese Communists had established a na- 
tional government, Mongolia would ‘“automati- 
cally” be restored to China.) Moreover, discrepan- 
cies in Soviet and Chinese Communist mapping of 
Mongolia would indicate a possible lack of agree- 
ment on the boundaries of that area, particularly 
in the westernmost part near the Kazakh S.8.R. 


Sino-Soviet interests in the border province of 
Sinkiang were partially adjusted and defined by a 
series of economic agreements concluded in March 
1950. Under these agreements, three “joint” Sino- 
Soviet companies were to be established, ostensibly 
with the purpose of “fostering the development of 
Chinese national industry and strengthening eco- 
nomic cooperation between China and _ the 
U.S.S.R. ...’ Two of these, a petroleum com- 
pany and a nonferrous metals company, were es- 
tablished on a 30 year basis. The third, a civil 
aviation company, was established on a 10 year 
basis. Provision was made for “mutual sharing of 
profits.” 

In addition to reaching accord on these terri- 
torial issues, Communist China and the U.S.5.R. 
have made considerable progress toward the defi- 
nition of their economic relationships and toward 
the settlement of such broad questions as the place 
of Communist China in the Soviet economic orbit 
and the role of the U.S.S.R. in Communist China’s 
ambitious program of “economic construction.” 


The basic framework for Soviet economic aid 
to Communist China, over a five-year period, was 
established by a credit agreement concluded in 
February 1950. This agreement provided that 
Communist China should receive a credit of 
US$300,000,000, for the purchase of industrial and 
railway equipment from the U.S.S.R. These cred- 
its were to be repaid by Communist China before 
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December 31, 1964, in deliveries to the U.S.S.R. of 
raw materials, tea, gold, and U.S. dollars. This 
basic credit agreement was supplemented by sub- 
sequent protocols and agreements signed in April 
1950, June 1951, and March 1953, providing for 
an exchange of goods between Communist China 
and the U.S.S.R. In March 1953, Communist 
China and the U.S.S.R. also concluded a further 
agreement providing for Soviet aid in the rehabili- 
tation and construction of power plants in Com- 
munist China. 


The US$300,000,000 credit granted to Communist 
China by the U.S.S.R. is small by comparison with 
the aid granted by the U.S.S.R. to other satellites, 
and probably falls far short of Chinese Communist 
expectations. The paucity of Soviet financial aid 
may have been somewhat offset by Soviet willing- 
ness to furnish Communist China with technical 
advisors. Estimates of the number and calibre of 
Soviet technical personnel in China vary widely. 
Official Chinese Communist reports would suggest 
that they have played a fairly important role in 
many fields, including transportation, industry, 
construction of airfields, medicine, and military 
and aeronautical training. 


Peiping has announced that the U.S.S.R. had 
agreed to give Communist China substantial aid in 
connection with the latter’s industrial construction 
program. According to this report the U.S.S.R. 
had agreed to extend aid, over a six-year period (up 
to 1959), in constructing and rehabilitating 141 in- 
dustrial enterprises, including steel plants, oil re- 
fineries, power stations, and machine factories. 
Soviet aid would also include the training of Chi- 
nese technicians in the U.S.8.R., plus the supplying 
of some industrial equipment. A Pravda editorial 
of September 28, 1953 indicated that China would 
pay for such aid in raw materials and grains. 


None of the announcements regarding Soviet aid 
made any mention of a formal agreement having 
been signed, nor was there any mention of a fur- 
ther extension of credits beyond the US$300,000,000 
credit extended under the February 1950 agree- 
ments. The protracted negotiations preceding the 
announcements, the long silence of the Chinese 
Communist press, and the relative lack of attention 
given the agreements in Chinese Communist propa- 
ganda would strongly suggest that Soviet commit- 
ments fell short of Chinese expectations. Recent 
evidence of Chinese retrenchment in the economic 
field during 1953 and continued stress on ‘“auster- 
ity” would suggest that the Chinese are being 
forced to revise their ambitious economic plans in 
accordance with Soviet proposals and advice. 


Related to the question of Soviet economic aid 
are such broad and as yet imponderable questions 
as 1) the ability and willingness of the U.S.S.R. 
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to provide economic assistance in quantities needed 
by the Chinese Communists; and 2) possible differ- 
ences in Chinese and Soviet views regarding the 
nature of China’s economic development. To the 
Chinese, industrialization appears to be a basic and 
primary objective; to the Soviet leaders, however, 
such a program may be definitely subsidiary to 
other considerations such as the establishment of 
a workable Soviet system in Asia as a whole. 


Another major issue in Sino-Soviet relations and 
one that apparently still remains largely unresolved 
is the problem of defining the future role to be 
played by Communist China in the Communist 
movement in Asia, as well as the specific relation- 
ships between the Chinese Communist regime and 
other Asian communist parties. Communist China 
undoubtedly possesses many qualifications for lead- 
ership of an Asian “bloc” of Communist parties and 
regimes, by virtue of its geographical position, its 
military strength, its access to millions of Chinese 
in southeast Asia, and its close organizational ties 
with other Asian communist parties. 


Between 1949 and 1952, the Chinese Communist 
leaders made a very vocal bid for leadership of the 
Communist revolution in Asia, asserting that the 
pattern of revolution established in China should 
become the model for revolutionary struggles in 
other Asiatic countries. Chinese claims for ideo- 
logical leadership have been given qualified recog- 
nition by other Asian communist parties including 
those of Japan, India, and Vietnam. Soviet leaders 
have given qualified endorsement to Chinese claims 
but have warned that Chinese experience must not 
be “mechanically applied” to other Asian countries. 


In general, the growth of Chinese Communist 
influence in Asia has not infringed materially on 
Soviet prerogatives of leadership. Inasmuch as So- 
viet ties with many of the smaller Asian commu- 
nist parties have often been tenuous in the past, 
the expansion of Chinese Communist influence has 
tended to fill an existing vacuum rather than to 
detract from well established Soviet control. 


Sino-Soviet relations in North Korea offer a 
major exception to this generalization; in North 
Korea the Chinese Communists have been assuming 
an increasingly important role, possibly at the ex- 
pense of previously established Soviet influence. 
Until 1950, Soviet influence in North Korea was 
much stronger than Chinese influence, and formal 
relations between the Chinese Communist and 
North Korean regimes were channeled largely 
through the U.S.S.R. However, Communist China’s 
intervention in the Korean war appears to have 
altered the previously established pattern of Chi- 
nese-Soviet-Korean relationships, and present 
trends point to the establishment of a Sino-Soviet 
condominium, in which the Chinese Communists 
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will have an important military and economic role 
(see below, under Relations With the Rest of the 
Soviet Bloc). 

(2) Relations with the rest of the Soviet 
bloc — Communist China’s relations with the Soviet 
satellites of Eastern Europe and Asia are conducted 
within the general framework of Chinese Commu- 
nist relations with the U.S.S.R. Communist China 
has been recognized by all the Soviet satellites, and 
has concluded formal diplomatic agreements with 
all except Albania. Chinese Communist relations 
with the Soviet satellites appear to be conducted on 
a state-to-state basis; it seems likely, however, that 
all important matters affecting the political, mili- 
tary, or economic status of the Soviet bloc as a 
whole are cleared through Moscow. 


Between 1950 and 1952 Communist China was 
increasingly drawn into the Soviet economic and 
cultural orbit and greatly expanded its economic 
and cultural ties with the Soviet satellites. Dur- 
ing that two-year period, China’s trade with the 
Soviet bloc increased from 26% of total annual 
value to 72%. Trade agreements providing for 
the exchange of Chinese products in return for 
machinery and capital goods were concluded with 
most of the eastern European satellites, including 
East Germany and Czechoslovakia. At the same 
time, agreements on cultural, technical, and scien- 
tific cooperation were concluded between Commu- 
nist China and most of the Soviet satellites. Such 
agreements have included 1) the Sino-Hungarian 
agreement on technical cooperation (October 3, 
1952); 2) the Sino-Polish agreement on cultural 
cooperation (April 3, 1951); 3) the Sino-Bulgarian 
agreement on cultural cooperation (July 14, 1952); 
and 4) the Sino-Czechoslovakian agreement on 
cultural, scientific, and technical cooperation 
(May 6, 1952). 

Although the eastern European satellites may be 
increasingly important to the Chinese Communists 
as sources of capital goods and technical assistance 
required by the Chinese industrialization program, 
the most immediate area of Peiping’s concern 
within the Soviet bloc has been its relations with 
the two Soviet satellites of the U.S.S.R.—Mongolia 
and North Korea. Both of these Asian areas are 
contiguous with Communist China and therefore 
play an important role in Chinese concepts of 
national security. 


Informal relations between the Chinese Com- 
munists and the North Koreans date from 1945, 
when several thousand Koreans returned to Korea 
from North China. Formal diplomatic relations 
between Communist China and North Korea were 
established in October 1949, and diplomatic repre- 
sentatives were exchanged in December 1949. 
Since 1950, relations between the two countries 
have been conducted within the framework of a 
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common military effort against United Nations 
forces led by the United States. This military 
effort has been marked, on the Chinese side, by a 
heavy investment of military manpower and ma- 
teriel (much of it Soviet in origin), and by the 
organization of nationwide “Aid Korea” campaigns, 
designed to mobilize popular support for the Ko- 
rean war. There have also been exchanges of 
“people’s delegations” composed of journalists and 
political leaders between the two countries, de- 
signed to emphasize Sino-Korean solidarity in the 
common military effort. 

In addition to their diplomatic and military 
defense role in North Korea, the Chinese Commu- 
nists have now committed themselves, through an 
agreement signed on November 23, 1953, to a fairly 
extensive program of economic aid which will com- 
pel them to assume part of the burden of recon- 
structing the war-shattered economy of North 
Korea. This agreement established a broad basis 
for technical and economic cooperation between the 
two countries. The Chinese Communists an- 
nounced that they would write off all expenses in- 
curred by them in assisting the North Korean 
military effort since 1950, and promised the North 
Korean government a grant of eight trillion yuan 
(equivalent to US$400,000,000), over a four-year 
period, to aid in the rehabilitation of the Korean 
economy. 


Under the terms of the agreement China has 
guaranteed to supply Korea with “various goods 
and equipment for the rehabilitation of industry 
and agriculture .. .” including coal, grains, build- 
ing materials, cotton cloth, agricultural imple- 
ments, communications equipment, and some 
machinery. In magnitude, this Chinese grant 
compares very favorably with a previous Soviet 
agreement to provide North Korea with economic 
aid totalling one billion rubles (about 
US8$250,000,000). The Chinese Communists’ will- 
ingness to commit themselves to so large a pro- 
gram of economic assistance, in view of their own 
domestic limitations, indicates that they have a 
very definite interest in maintaining their influence 
in North Korea. 


The Mongolian People’s Republic (M.P.R.) 
recognized Communist China on October 16, 1949. 
Soon afterward, the Chinese Communist regime 
agreed, under the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1950, to 
recognize the independent status of the M.P.R. 
Communist China and the M.P.R. have exchanged 
diplomatic representatives, as well as informal 
“people’s delegations” of artists and cultural rep- 
resentatives. Economic and cultural ties between 
the two countries have been increasing since 1952. 
Following a meeting between Chinese Foreign 
Minister Chou En-lai and M.P.R. Premier Tseden- 
bal in Moscow, the two countries signed, on Octo- 
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ber 4, 1952, a 10-year agreement aimed at ‘‘estab- 
lishing, developing and consolidating cooperation 
in the economic, cultural, and educational fields.” 
This agreement was the first formal instrument 
of cooperation signed between China and Mongolia 
since the M.P.R. was carved out of China by Soviet 
forces in 1921-24. It is noteworthy that the pub- 
lished agreement contained no provisions for 
mutual military assistance. This basic agreement 
on cooperation was subsequently implemented and 
elaborated by a series of protocols and agreements 
on credits, technical assistance, and trade con- 
cluded during 1953. Despite the closer ties estab- 
lished between the M.P.R. and Communist China, 
Soviet influence in Mongolia remains strong and 
the M.P.R. is still strongly oriented to Moscow 
rather than Peiping. 


e. RELATIONS WITH NONCOMMUNIST COUNTRIES 
In Asta — Relations between Communist China 
and the independent states of Asia are carried on 
within the general framework of world communist 
strategy, as formulated by the U.S.S.R. However, 
Chinese Communist policy in Asia has also reflected 
certain specifically Chinese aims and interests, 
some of which are extensions of traditional, pre- 
Communist policies. Although the sphere of Chi- 
nese Communist interests in Asia is not yet clearly 
defined, it appears to correspond, in some measure, 
to the sphere of traditional Chinese interests. 
Thus, the Chinese Communists have maintained 
traditional Chinese interests in overseas Chinese 
communities, have pursued the historically evolved 
techniques of “divide and rule” among the non- 
Chinese minority groups on China’s frontiers, and 
have reasserted certain territorial claims tradi- 
tionally put forward by previous Chinese govern- 
ments. 


While some of the more general policy objectives 
of Communist China are applicable to Asia as a 
whole, it is possible to discern considerable varia- 
tion, from area to area, in policy motivations, in 
specific policy aims, and in the methods used to 
achieve these aims. In Korea, where the Chinese 
Communists’ paramount consideration has been 
one of insuring their national security, they have 
resorted to the open use of military force and have 
made extensive military, as well as economic, com- 
mitments. In Indochina, where the chief consid- 
eration is one of assisting a Communist-led insur- 
gent movement, the Chinese Communists have 
limited themselves to providing ideological guid- 
ance, logistical support, and tactical direction. In 
dealing with such “neutralist” Asian states as 
Burma and India, where the major considerations 
have involved the settlement of border questions 
and the adjustment of trade, the Chinese Commu- 
nists have relied more on peaceful, diplomatic 
means. In dealing with unfriendly governments 
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such as those of Japan, Thailand, and Malaya, they 
have relied largely on informal “people’s diplo- 
macy,” propaganda, and subversion. 


Like previous governments of China, the Chinese 
Communist regime has made strong efforts to 
expand its influence and control over the 10,000,000 
Chinese who live in the non-communist countries 
of Asia, The great majority of these overseas 
Chinese are concentrated in the countries of south- 
east Asia, principally in Thailand, Malaya, and 
Indonesia (see the table, Figure 55-3). The over- 
seas Chinese constitute an important social and 
economic group in most of their adopted countries; 
they have traditionally maintained close cultural 
and social ties with their Chinese homeland, and 
Chinese governments have tended to regard them 
as citizens of China, even though they may have 
assumed foreign citizenship. The financial remit- 
tances sent by these overseas Chinese to China 
have long constituted an important source of 
national revenues. 


Figure 55-3. SIZMN OF MAJOR OVERSEAS CHINESE 
COMMUNITIES, 1953 








ESTIMATED 
NUMBER TOTAL 
COUNTRY oF POPULATION 
ETHNIC 
CHINESE 
Thailand........... 0.0.0.0... 000 ee 3,000,000 |} 17,400,000 
Malaya...... 00... ee eee 2,650,000 5,900 ,000 
Indonesia... 1... 0.0.0... eee eee 2,300,000 | 69,000,000 
Indochina.............. 0000.00 0 0- 1,200,000 | 27,000,000 
Burma. .... 00... ee ee 230,000 } 17,000,000 
Philippines.........00..00..00.0000. 300,000 | 19,500,000 


In Chinese Communist eyes, the overseas Chi- 
nese are important for several reasons. First, they 
are a potentially rich source of financial support 
and of investment in China. Secondly, as a com- 
mercial group which, in many areas, controls key 
sectors of the economy of their adopted countries, 
they offer the Communists a potential channel for 
exerting economic pressures on southeast Asian 
governments. Thirdly, they are potentially useful 
politically as channels for Communist propaganda, 
espionage, and infiltration. 


Chinese Communist efforts to influence and con- 
trol the Chinese communities in southeast Asia 
have been directed and coordinated by a central 
agency known as the Overseas Chinese Affairs 
Commission, with headquarters in Peiping. This 
agency, which has branches at the regional and 
provincial levels of government, has been respon- 
sible for supervising student exchange programs, 
establishing overseas Chinese associations in major 
cities of China, providing relief and assistance to 
refugees from overseas Chinese communities, con- 
vening national and local conferences in overseas 
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Chinese affairs, and disseminating Communist 
propaganda among overseas Chinese. It may alsc 
be responsible for training political organizers and 
agents for service in southeast Asia, as well as for 
the collection of political and economic intelli- 
gence on other Asian countries. 


The Chinese Communists have attempted te 
expand their influence and control over overseas 
Chinese through a variety of means. Propaganda 
broadcasts beamed from Peiping have protested 
the “persecution” of overseas Chinese by foreign 
governments, thereby seeking to create the impres- 
sion that the Chinese Communist government is 
the friend and protector of overseas Chinese inter- 
ests. Chinese Communist propaganda literature 
has been widely disseminated throughout Asia, ana 
Chinese Communist control has been expanded 
over local Chinese school systems. Efforts have 
also been made to woo the good will of business 
groups, through the infiltration of local chambers 
of commerce and through offers of loans and 
inducements to investment in China. 


In an effort to win the support of overseas Chi- 
nese and to establish closer political ties between 
them and the Chinese mainland, the Chinese Com- 
munists have announced a plan for allocating them 
a certain number of seats in the All-China People’s 
Congress, theoretically and constitutionally the 
supreme organ of state. At a national Conference 
on Overseas Chinese Affairs held in Peiping in 
November 1953, it was decided that 26 of the 30 
seats to be allotted to overseas Chinese in the 
forthcoming All-China Congress, scheduled to be 
held in 1954, would be allocated as follows: five 
for Malaya, four for Indonesia, four for Thailand, 
two for Vietnam, two for the Americas, one for 
Korea and Mongolia combined, and one each for 
Burma, North Borneo, India (including Pakistan), 
Japan, the Philippines, Africa, Europe, and Oceania 
(Australasia). Four of the remaining seats are 
yet to be assigned. 


Another important medium for the expansion of 
Chinese Communist influence among overseas 
Chinese is the student exchange program, through 
which the Chinese Communist regime has sought 
to encourage overseas Chinese students and youth 
to return to the Chinese mainland for advanced 
study. By offering special inducements in the 
form of financial subsidies and promises of employ- 
ment in China after graduation, the regime has 
succeeded in luring large numbers of overseas 
Chinese students to the mainland. During the 
four-year period from 1949 to 1953, at least 22,000 
students from other countries of Asia went to Com- 
munist China for educational training—the major- 
ity coming from Indonesia, Thailand, Malaya, and 
Japan. To date, very few of these students have 
returned to their country of origin, since their 
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return is discouraged both by the Chinese Com- 
munists, who desire to utilize their talents, and 
by their adopted countries, whose governments 
view them (with some reason) as potential agents 
for Communist propaganda and subversion. 


(1) Policy in Indochina — The rulers of 
China have long had a direct interest in northern 
Indochina, since certain portions of that area for 
centuries were actually either integral parts of 
the Chinese empire or vassal states paying tribute 
to China. The Chinese Communists undoubtedly 
share this traditional Chinese interest in northern 
Indochina, particularly in the Red River delta area 
of northern Vietnam. 


Tradition thus tends to strengthen the Chinese 
Communist aim of expanding their influence and 
power in Asia and they have closely observed the 
fortunes of the Viet Minh rebel movement, led by 
the veteran Soviet-trained Communist Ho Chi 
Minh. By furnishing the Viet Minh with diplo- 
matic support, tactical guidance, and material aid, 
the Chinese Communists have sought to promote 
the establishment of a friendly Communist regime 
in Vietnam, and to further the expansion of Com- 
munist influence in southeast Asia. 


Chinese Communist ties with the Viet Minh 
movement date back to the 1920’s; however open 
cooperation between the Chinese Communists and 
Ho’s regime did not develop until 1949. In Janu- 
ary 1950 the Chinese Communist government signi- 
fied its willingness to establish diplomatic rela- 
tions with Ho’s “Democratic Republic of Vietnam.” 
Soon after recognition, a Viet Minh representative 
was sent to Peiping, and in 1952 was elevated to full 
ambassadorial rank. Thus far Peiping has failed 
to reciprocate by sending a formal diplomatic 
representative to the Viet Minh regime. 

The material aid provided by the Chinese Com- 
munists to the Viet Minh has included military 
equipment, the training of Viet Minh personnel in 
China, and the loan of military and technical ad- 
visors. The flow of Chinese Communist aid to the 
Viet Minh was facilitated by the construction in 
1951 of a rail line and by improving highways con- 
necting China with Viet Minh territories. 


In addition to this material aid, the Chinese 
Communists have also furnished the Viet Minh 
with ideological guidance and propaganda support. 
Viet Minh leaders have acknowledged the ideologi- 
cal leadership of the CCP and many of their politi- 
cal and administrative programs have reflected a 
close similarity to those of Communist China. 
Chinese Communist propaganda has supported the 
Viet Minh cause by attacking French policies in 
Indochina and accusing the French of atrocities 
against the Vietnamese, 
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In areas where French influence has remained 
predominant, the Chinese have carried on some 
undercover activity through such organizations as 
the People’s Liberation Association for Overseas 
Chinese of Vietnam. In addition, the Chinese Com- 
munists have endeavored to establish a student 
exchange program, whereby local Chinese students 
can be sent to China and trained as espionage 
agents and propaganda workers. 


(2) Relations with Burma — Burma, like 
Indochina, was traditionally a vassal state paying 
tribute to the Chinese empire, and this traditional 
tributary relationship persisted until the nine- 
teenth century. Although modern Chinese gov- 
ernments have continued to show an interest in 
Burma, and to claim parts of northern Burma as 
Chinese territory, it is doubtful whether the Chi- 
nese Communist regime is as directly interested 
in Burma as it is in Korea or in Indochina. 


In Burma, as in Indochina, the long-range Chi- 
nese Communist objective is to create a friendly 
Communist state which will strengthen the Com- 
munist cause in Asia and secure the southern 
frontiers of China against external attack. The 
more immediate Communist objectives in Burma 
are: 1) to encourage the Burmese government to 
maintain its neutralist position in the cold war 
and prevent it from accepting large scale military 
and economic aid from the United States and the 
Western bloc; 2) to strengthen procommunist 
groups within Burma, but without alienating the 
Burmese government to the point where Sino-Bur- 
mese relations are seriously impaired; 3) to estab- 
lish Chinese claims over portions of territory lying 
along undemarcated sections of the Sino-Burmese 
border; 4) to expand trade with Burma, in order 
to gain political leverage. 


Since the establishment of formal diplomatic re- 
lations between Burma and Communist China in 
June 1950, relations between the two countries have 
been fairly amicable on the surface, despite cer- 
tain latent frictions. One reason for this is the 
fact that the Burmese government has endeavored 
to maintain a neutralist position on major inter- 
national issues such as the Korean war, and has 
refused to accept large-scale military and economic 
aid from the United States. In an effort to main- 
tain correct and friendly relations with the Bur- 
mese government, the Communists have refrained 
from lending overt assistance to insurgent, anti- 
government forces. On the other hand, they have 
given covert encouragement to insurgent groups 
such as the Karen rebels located in northern 
Burma. Among the more important channels for 
covert Chinese Communist activities in Burma are 
the China Democratic League (closely allied with 
the Burma Workers’ and Peasants’ Party, the 
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major Communist front organization in Burma), 
and the Chinese embassy in Rangoon, which serves 
as a center for propaganda activities. In Burma, 
as elsewhere in Asia, the Chinese Communists have 
carried on an extensive propaganda drive, aimed 
at winning the support of the local Chinese com- 
munity. This propaganda has been channelled 
through radio broadcasts from China, through the 
Sino-Burmese Friendship Association, through 
“good will missions” exchanged between China and 
Burma, and through Burmese students and intel- 
lectuals sent to China for training and indoctri- 
nation. 


In addition to these various forms of internal 
political pressures, the Chinese Communists have 
also exerted external pressures on Burma’s north- 
ern frontiers, where the political control of the 
Burmese government has been relatively weak. 
Sino-Burmese relations in this area have been com- 
plicated by several factors: 1) the existence of rival 
claims over certain territories along the unde- 
marcated sectors of the Sino-Burmese border; 2) 
the prevalence of ethnic minority groups such as 
the Karens, and Thai who are located on both the 
Chinese and Burmese sides of the border; 3) the 
presence of Chinese Nationalist troops in the North- 
ern Shan States of Burma—remnants of the Chi- 
nese Nationalist forces which fled from China in 
1949, 


The problem of the Sino-Burmese boundary has 
never been adequately settled, although a partial 
agreement was reached during the 1940’s between 
the British rulers of Burma and the Republic of 
China. This agreement provided for two areas 
where the boundary would remain undefined. 
While the Chinese Communists have as yet put 
forward no formal claim regarding the boundary, 
a series of maps issued by them since 1950 include 
within Communist China two vast areas interna- 
tionally accepted as Burmese territory. These 
areas are all of Burma north of the 26th parallel 
and the territory east of the Salween River above 
the 22nd parallel. 

The presence of several thousand Nationalist 
troops in northern Burma since 1949 created the 
danger that the Chinese Communist government 
might use this as a pretext for invading Burma. 
Despite Burmese fears, the Chinese Communists 
have pursued a “hands off” policy and have been 
content to leave the issue in the hands of the 
Burmese, and the National Government. 

Chinese Communist pressures on the northern 
frontier of Burma have been both military and 
political in nature. Military pressures have been 
relatively minor, being limited to small raids on 
the Wa States, across the China-Burma border. 
Meanwhile, the Chinese Communists have been 
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cultivating the good will of minority groups in 
north Burma and have pursued policies seemingly 
aimed at the encouragement of “separatist”? move- 
ments among such groups. 


In January 1953, the Chinese Communists estab- 
lished an “autonomous district” for the Thai 
peoples of Yiinnan known as the Hsi-chuang Pan-na 
Autonomous District, bordering on north Burma. 
Although this district appears to be part of a nor- 
mal administrative pattern of similar “autono- 
mous” districts established elsewhere in China 
since 1950, its close proximity to Burma raises the 
possibility that it may be used at some future date 
as a staging area for Chinese Communist mili- 
tary action in Burma. It also raises the possibility 
that the Chinese Communists may intend to foster 
separatist movements among minority groups in 
northern Burma, thereby weakening the hold of 
the Burmese government in that area and facili- 
tating territorial expansion on the part of the 
Chinese. 


(3) Relations with Thailand, Malaya, the 
Philippines, and Indonesia —- Communist China 
does not have formal diplomatic relations with 
Thailand, Malaya, or the Philippines. Chinese 
Communist activity in these areas has been largely 
focussed on expanding communist influence over 
the local Chinese communities. 


In Thailand the major Chinese Communist ob- 
jectives appear to be: 1) to exploit the financial 
resources of an estimated 3,000,000 Chinese living 
in the area and utilize them as a means of bring- 
ing economic and political pressures to bear on the 
Thai government; 2) to weaken the pro-U.S., pro- 
Western orientation of the Thai government, which 
has refused to recognize Peiping; 3) to give covert 
guidance and support to Communist groups within 
Thailand. 


The Chinese Communists have made efforts to 
tap the financial resources of the Chinese commu- 
nity in Thailand through the sale of victory bonds 
and have taken steps to facilitate the flow of over- 
seas remittances to China. Chinese Communist 
propaganda has attempted to picture the Thai gov- 
ernment as a puppet of the United States and has 
accused it of persecuting Chinese nationalists in 
Thailand. This is part of the usual Chinese Com- 
munist effort to pose as “defender” of the rights 
of overseas Chinese. 


The attitude of the Thai government toward the 
Chinese Communists has been a mixture of fear 
and hostility. The Thai government has refused 
to recognize Communist China and to permit the 
Communists to establish diplomatic missions in 
Thailand. It has also taken repressive measures 
against the Communist-controlled Chinese press, 
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and has attempted to curtail other Chinese Com- 
munist activity in Thailand. 


The principal objectives of the CCP in Malaya 
appear to be: 1) to lend encouragement and sup- 
port to communist-led rebel forces; 2) to expand 
influence and control over the Chinese colony in 
Malaya, estimated at 2,650,000; 3) to provide some 
tactical guidance and direction to the Malayan 
Communist Party, which is largely Chinese in com- 
position; 4) to discredit and weaken the British 
administration in Malaya. 


Chinese Communist capabilities in Mayala are 
limited. Liaison between the Chinese Communist 
Party and the Malayan Communist Party appears 
to be tenuous at best; some liaison may be carried 
on through the Communist Party of Thailand, 
which is believed to maintain contacts with com- 
munist-led Malayan insurgents. One channel for 
Chinese Communist influence in Malaya is the 
student exchange program, which provides the 
Chinese Communists with a means of penetrating 
the Chinese intellectual group in Malaya and fur- 
nishes a means of recruiting propagandists and 
subversive agents for work in Malaya. An esti- 
mated 2,000 Chinese students were sent from 
Malaya to China during the period 1949-53 under 
the auspices of the Chinese Communist gov- 
ernment. 


Chinese Communist policy in the Philippines ap- 
pears to be directed toward the attainment of two 
major objectives: 1) to increase Chinese Commu- 
nist influence among the local Chinese community 
and utilize it as a source of funds and political 
subversion; and 2) to provide covert guidance and 
assistance to the Philippine Communist Party 
(PKP). The main channel for Chinese Commu- 
nist influence in the area has been a group of 
indigenous Chinese Communists, whose strength 
has variously been estimated at 1,000 to 25,000. 
During the 1930’s and early 1940’s these local Chi- 
nese Communists were highly influential within 
the PKP. Since the end of World War II, however, 
their influence has sharply declined, possibly be- 
cause of the growth of Filipino nationalism and of 
Filipino resentment against the Chinese. 


Although the CCP has been hailed by the PKP 
as the “main bulwark of the national liberation 
movements among colonial people,” the Chinese 
Communists have refrained from giving any overt 
evidence of their influence within the PKP, and 
present organizational ties between the two parties 
appear to be rather tenuous ones. At present, Chi- 
nese Communist capabilities in the Philippines ap- 
pear to be limited by such factors as the lack of 
formal diplomatic ties between the two countries, 
the weakness of indigenous Communist forces, and 
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the strongly anti-Communist stand taken by the 
Philippine government. 


The Chinese Communist government has estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with Indonesia, but re- 
lations to date have not been very cordial. In mid- 
1951 part of the Chinese Communist diplomatic 
mission to Indonesia was denied admission to the 
country, and it was not until 1952 that the Indo- 
nesian government appointed an ambassador to 
China. The Chinese Communists now maintain an 
embassy at Djakarta, as well as consulates at four 
other cities (Medan, Makasar, Jogjakarta, and 
Bandjermasin). 


Chinese Communist efforts in Indonesia seem 
to be primarily focussed on the local Chinese com- 
munity, estimated at about 2,300,000. Chinese 
Communist capabilities for influencing overseas 
Chinese in Indonesia are probably much greater 
than in Malaya or Thailand, since the Indonesian 
Communist Party (PKI) is overt and since the 
Chinese have formal diplomatic missions in Indo- 
nesia, which can serve as centers for propaganda 
activities. Although the PKI appears to be more 
Soviet than Chinese oriented, the Chinese may 
supply some financial aid and advice. The Chinese 
have gained control over a large sector of the local 
Communist press and have been successful in in- 
filtrating many of the local Chinese schools. In 
Indonesia, as in Malaya, the Chinese Communists 
have established a student training program. 
Under this program about 14,000 Chinese students 
have gone from Indonesia to mainland China dur- 
ing 1949-53. 


One objective of the Chinese Communists in their 
relations with Indonesia has been that of formal- 
izing and expanding trade relations. Negotiations 
between the governments of Communist China and 
Indonesia held in Peiping during November 1953 
resulted in the signing, on November 30 of a formal 
trade agreement which, according to official com- 
muniques, “established a basis for normal and 
direct trade relations between the two countries.” 


Another issue in Sino-Indonesian relations is the 
problem of national sovereignty over the Chinese 
living in Indonesia. The Indonesian government 
has attempted to clarify the status of these Chinese 
through legislation which would classify them as 
Indonesian citizens, unless they register their de- 
sire to retain Chinese citizenship. As yet the official 
Chinese Communist attitude toward this action 
has not been expressed. 


(4) Relations with India and Himalayan 
frontier states — Diplomatic relations between In- 
dia and Communist China were established in 
April 1950. Relations between the two countries 
have been formally amicable although there have 
been certain undercurrents of suspicion. The im- 
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mediate objectives of the Chinese Communists in 
India appear to be: 1) to encourage the Indian 
government to maintain a neutralist position in 
the cold war; 2) to create a climate of opinion 
in India which is favorable to the Communist bloc; 
and 3) to secure Indian cooperation and support 
on international issues such as UN membership 
for Communist China. Privately, the Chinese 
Communists seem convinced that the Nehru gov- 
ernment will collapse from internal weakness; 
meanwhile, they seem determined to gain certain 
immediate political advantages through a tempo- 
rary policy of cooperation and conciliation. 


Since 1952 the Chinese Communists have pur- 
sued a policy toward the Indian government similar 
to the “soft” line adopted by the US.S.R. Early 
that year the Chinese Communist government sug- 
gested establishment of closer cultural relations 
between China and India. Delegations of Indian 
journalists and intellectuals were subsequently in- 
vited to China as guests of the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime. During 1953 the Chinese Commu- 
nists granted India some financial aid to assist 
in relief to victims of flood and famine. 


The Communist regime has had Indian support 
for Communist China’s admission to the UN. 
Nehru’s government has from the first supported 
UN membership for China in its effort to woo 
China to cut its ties with Moscow and assume a 
more neutral position. A note sent by India to 
China in October 1950 stated: 


The government of India attaches great importance 
to the earliest settlement of the problem of Chinese 
representation in international organizations, and has 
been doing everything in its power to promote 
this .. 


Most of the major unsettled issues in Sino-Indian 
relations relate to Tibet and the demarcation of 
boundaries. These issues include: 1) the interna- 
tional status of Tibet and its relation to China; 
2) historic Indian interests in Tibet, guaranteed 
under previous treaties; 3) problems of undefined 
and undemarcated boundaries between Tibet and 
the Himalayan states on the northern frontiers 
of India, between Sikang and Assam, and between 
Sinkiang and Jammu and Kashmir. 


The question of the international status of Tibet 
and its relation to China has long been a factor 
in relations between the government of China and 
the rulers of India. In general, the Chinese Com- 
munists have adopted the attitude that Tibet is 
an integral part of Chinese territory and that its 
problems are domestic ones, to be settled by the 
government of China. Thus, the entry of Chinese 
Communist troops into Tibet was merely a step 
necessary to protect the “territorial integrity” of 
China. This attitude was at variance with the 
Indian attitude as expressed in the Indian notes 
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of October and November 1950, in which the Nehru 
government indicated that it regarded the issue 
of Tibet as an international issue and suggested 
that a Chinese Communist invasion of Tibet would 
prejudice Chinese Communist chances for admis- 
sion to the UN and other international bodies. 


The Indian attitude on Tibet, as set forth in 
1949-50 was that India would be willing to recog- 
nize Chinese suzerainty in Tibet, on the condition 
that the Chinese would respect Tibetan autonomy. 
In November 1950, the Indian government sent a 
note to Peiping stating that it “earnestly desired 
that a settlement of the Tibetan problems be ef- 
fected through peaceful means, adjusting the le- 
gitimate claims of Tibet to autonomy, within the 
framework of Chinese suzerainty ...” The posi- 
tion of India at the time was similar to the pre- 
vious British position on Tibet, as set forth in the 
Simla Convention of 1914.* 


Since 1952 the Indian government has modified 
its position on Tibet, in the direction of recogniz- 
ing full Chinese sovereignty as well as suzerainty 
in the area. Accordingly, in 1952 India’s Agent 
in Lhasa was replaced by a Consul General. In 
September 1953 Prime Minister Nehru asserted that 
India would not claim any position in Tibet which 
was not consistent with ‘full Chinese sovereignty” 
in the area. 


Since the Chinese Communist occupation of 
Tibet, the government of India has indicated that 
it has a definite interest in preserving certain priv- 
ileges and rights in Tibet which were accorded 
to it under previous treaties and agreements. Un- 
der the agreements the government of India has 
enjoyed the right to maintain a mission in Lhasa 
and to station trading agents in the Tibetan capi- 
tal of Lhasa and in the cities of Gyangtse and 
Yatung, to maintain a postal and telegraph office 
on the trade route between Gyangtse and northern 
India, and to station small military garrisons at 
Gyangtse, Yatung, and other points on the trade 
route. Indian troops and trading agents have 
continued to remain in Tibet. 


The Chinese Communist occupation of Tibet in 
1950 brought Communist military power much 
closer to the borders of India and created the dan- 
ger of Chinese Communist infiltration of the 
Himalayan frontier states. Increasing concern 
over these threats has led the Indian government 
to strengthen military defenses in the frontier zone 


* The Simla Convention, which was signed by British 
and Tibetan representatives, but not by the Chinese, 
provided that the British would recognize Chinese 
suzerainty over Tibet, but only on condition that 
the Chinese would respect the autonomous status of 
Tibet and would make no attempt to convert Tibet 
into a Chinese province. 
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and to establish closer political ties with the fron- 
tier states. 


To date the Chinese Communists have not made 
any overtly hostile move against the Indian fron- 
tier zone, nor have they made any formal claim 
to territories on the Indian side of the frontier. 
They have, however, continued to publish official 
maps which reassert traditional Chinese claims 
over such territories. Conflicting historic Chinese 
and Indian claims to suzerainty over certain fron- 
tier areas offer pretext for possible irredentist 
movements. Further complexities are introduced 
by the lack of firmly defined boundaries in this 
area and by the close religious and cultural ties 
which have long existed between parts of the fron- 
tier states and Tibet. 


One area in which rival Chinese and Indian 
territorial claims have come to a focus is Assam, 
where India has a long common border with Tibet 
and Sikang. The Assam-Tibet border has never 
been recognized by the rulers of China. The In- 
dian government has indicated that it accepts the 
McMahon line boundary, as formally demarcated 
by the Simla Convention, concluded in 1914 be- 
tween representatives of Tibet and the United 
Kingdom. The Chinese Communists, like previous 
Chinese governments, have refused to accept the 
Simla Convention, and have continued to publish 
maps which show large areas of northern Assam 
as part of China. The Assam-Tibet border prob- 
lem is further complicated by the fact that the 
northwesternmost sector of Assam (the Kameng 
Frontier Division and Subansiri Frontier Division) 
is inhabited by primitive tribal peoples who have 
close ethnic and cultural ties with Tibet. 

Two frontier states, Bhutan and Sikkim, and the 
frontier province of Ladakh, also have close cul- 
tural and religious ties with Tibet. In addition 
Nepal and Bhutan have been the object of Chinese 
territorial expansion in the past; as late as 1910, 
the Chinese put forth claims to suzerainty over 
both these areas, claims which were rejected by 
the British rulers of India. The Chinese Commu- 
nists have tried without success to establish a 
diplomatic mission in Nepal; meanwhile, the Chi- 
nese Communist government of Tibet has con- 
tinued to make annual payments of the indemnity 
granted Nepal under the Treaty of 1856. In the 
case of Ladakh, Sino-Indian relations are compli- 
cated by the lack of clearly defined boundaries be- 
tween Ladakh, Sinkiang, and Tibet primarily re- 
flecting the difficult terrain of the area. 


(5) Relations with Pakistan and Ceylon — 
Communist China has had formal diplomatic rela- 
tions with Pakistan since May 1951, but relations 
have not been cordial. A source of friction is the 
rival claim of Pakistan and China to the terri- 
tories along the border of Sinkiang, notably the 
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small principality of Hunza. Chinese Communist 
maps issued in 1953 have depicted Hunza as being 
a part of the Chinese province of Sinkiang; local 
Communist officials have attempted, in the face 
of apparently effective Hunza border guard pa- 
trols, to win the good will of the Hunzawallas 
through special trading concessions. 


Ceylon has recognized Communist China, but 
formal diplomatic relations have yet to be estab- 
lished. Ceylon has been of value to the Chinese 
Communists as a source of rubber, a commodity 
which was tightly controlled through UN-imposed 
restrictions on trade in strategic items. Since 
Ceylon is not a UN member, it has not been bound 
by such restrictions. In December 1952 Ceylon 
and Communist China signed a five-year agree- 
ment providing for an exchange of Chinese rice 
for Ceylonese rubber. Under a subsequent proto- 
col signed in September 1953, Ceylon agreed to 
provide 250,000 tons of rubber before the end of 
1953. This agreement, which has apparently been 
carried out to the letter, has not only helped to 
satisfy Communist China’s domestic requirements; 
it has also enabled the Communists to stir up con- 
siderable resentment among other rubber-produc- 
ing areas such as Malaya and Indonesia. 

(6) Relations with Japan -— Japan, in the 
eyes of Chinese Communist planners, is the most 
serious threat to the national security of China, 
since it is the only country in Asia which is po- 
tentionally capable of mounting a large scale mili- 
tary offensive against the Chinese mainland with- 
out extensive military assistance from Western 
powers. The spectre of a remilitarized Japan allied 
with the United States is one which has haunted 
Chinese Communist leaders to whom the threat of 
Japan is of immediate and urgent concern. 

The major policy objectives of the Chinese Com- 
munists in regard to Japan have included the fol- 
lowing: 1) preventing, or at least delaying, Japa- 
nese rearmament; 2) obtaining Soviet assurances 
of military aid against Japan in the event of a 
Japanese attack on China; 3) weakening the mili- 
tary, political, and economic ties between Japan 
and the United States and making Japan a less 
useful instrument of U.S. policy; 4) discrediting 
and embarrassing the present anticommunist gov- 
ernment of Japan, both at home and abroad; 5) 
providing ideological and tactical guidance to the 
Japanese Communist Party and other procommu- 
nist groups in Japan; 6) creating a climate of 
opinion in Japan more favorable to Communist 
China and the U.S.S.R.; and 7) expanding trade 
between Communist China and Japan in order to 
obtain needed supplies of industrial equipment. 


During 1950 and 1951 the Chinese Communists 
carried on an elaborate program of propaganda 
against Japan and the United States. This pro- 
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gram has stressed such themes as: 1) a remilita- 
rized Japan is a major threat to the security not 
only of China but of Asia as a whole; and 2) 
United States is planning to use Japan as a mili- 
tary base for “aggression” in Asia. The Asian and 
Pacific Peace Conference held in Peiping in October 
1952 called for a halt to Japanese rearmament, 
the withdrawal of U.S. forces from Japan and the 
renewal of Japanese trade with China. 


The Chinese Communists have officially de- 
nounced the Japanese peace treaty sponsored by 
the United States as an illegal and spurious docu- 
ment drawn up without the participation of China. 
They have also denounced proposed mutual secu- 
rity agreements between the United States and 
Japan as part of a U.S. plot to convert Japan into 
a military base. 

Relations between Communist China and Japan 
to date have been conducted through front organi- 
zations and private citizens rather than through 
diplomatic channels. During the latter part of 
1952 the Chinese Communists made several out- 
wardly friendly gestures toward Japan, while still 
continuing their propaganda line on the dangers 
of Japanese militarism. During November and 
December, state trading organizations of the Chi- 
nese Communist government concluded with pri- 
vate Japanese firms a number of barter agreements 
which opened certain Chinese Communist ports to 
Japanese shipping. In December 1952 the Chinese 
Communists announced that they would be willing 
to repatriate 30,000 Japanese nationals held in Com- 
munist China. After a series of conferences in 
Peiping between Chinese Communist authorities 
and a private “people’s delegation” from Japan, 
repatriation began in March 1953 and continued 
until May, when the Chinese Communists halted 
operations, pending Japanese agreement that 
Chinese civilians interned in Japan would be re- 
patriated to China. 


Relations between the Chinese Communist Party 
and the Japanese Communist Party (JCP) have 
been fairly close. Some of the more outstanding 
JCP leaders such as Sanzo Nozaka, were trained in 
China, and some former highranking JCP leaders 
reportedly sought refuge in China, following the 
outlawing of the JCP as a legal party in 1950. The 
CCP, moreover, has apparently provided the JCP 
with tactical direction and advice. In 1950, for ex- 
ample, the Chinese Communist leaders issued state- 
ments advising the JCP on what steps it should 
take to achieve internal unity, and the CCP ap- 
peared to play the role of mediator between the 
JCP and the Kremlin. In addition to the influence 
which they can exert through the JCP, the Chinese 
Communists have several other channels for ex- 
tending their influence in Japan. These include 
such front organizations in Japan as the Japan- 
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China Friendship Association, and the Association 
for the Promotion of Sino-Japanese Trade, as well 
as associations of overseas Chinese living in Japan. 


Talks held in September 1953 between Chinese 
Premier Chou En-lai and Ikuo Oyama, president 
of the National Peace Committee of Japan, a Com- 
munist front group, indicated possible future out- 
lines of CCP policy toward Japan. In these talks, 
Chou indicated that the establishment of normal 
diplomatic and trading relations between China 
and Japan was contingent upon Japan’s willing- 
ness to break away from her present ties with the 
United States. Chou held out a Chinese offer to 
expand trade with Japan, but indicated that Japan 
would have to give up any part in U.S.-UN em- 
bargoes before she could expect to trade with China. 
Chou further suggested that Communist China 
would look with favor on the formation of a ‘“‘de- 
fense force” in Japan but would not countenance 
the re-arming of Japan under U.S. auspices. These 
and other recent developments would suggest that 
the Chinese Communists hope to drive a wedge 
between the United States and Japan by offering 
inducements in the form of trade. 


(7) Relations with the National Govern- 
ment on Taiwan — The island of Taiwan has oc- 
cupied a very special place in Chinese Communist 
policy planning since 1949. Its significance to the 
Communists stems from the fact that it is a mili- 
tary and political base for a rival regime and a 
potential staging area for an invasion of the Chi- 
nese mainland. The continued presence of the 
National Government on Taiwan has not only cre- 
ated a potential rallying point for anticommunist 
sentiment on the mainland, it has also detracted 
from the international prestige of the Chinese Com- 
munist regime, and placed serious obstacles in the 
way of Chinese Communist admission to the UN 
and other international organizations. 


Since 1949 the Chinese Communists have claimed 
that Taiwan is an “inseparable part of the terri- 
tory of China,” and should be placed under Chi- 
nese Communist control. Communist propaganda 
has attacked the National Government as a “bogus, 
remnant regime” which has lost its mandate to 
rule, and the Chinese Communist government has 
sent angry notes to the UN demanding that the 
Nationalist delegation be unseated and replaced by 
Chinese Communist representatives. 


The decision of the United States government to 
“neutralize” Taiwan, first announced on June 27, 
1950, was bitterly attacked by the Chinese Com- 
munist press as an infringement on Chinese sov- 
ereignty. On August 24, 1950, the Chinese Com- 
munist Premier Chou En-lai protested to the UN 
that “the people of China cannot tolerate such 
aggression and are determined to liberate Tai- 
wan...” 
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During 1950 and 1951 the Chinese Communists 
continued to reiterate their determination to re- 
cover Taiwan by military means. (For example, 
Chou En-lai in his political report of October 23, 
1951 asserted that ‘“‘The Chinese people are deter- 
mined to liberate Taiwan from the grip of the 
American aggressors .. .” and the liberation of 
Taiwan was declared to be one of the major ob- 
jectives of Peiping’s program of military moderni- 
zation.) At the same time Chinese Communist 
propaganda broadcasts tended, on occasion, to link 
the problem of recovering Taiwan with the prob- 
lem of a settlement of the Korean war, suggesting 
that the Communists might hope to regain the 
island through political means. Since 1952 the 
Taiwan issue has received little attention in the 
Chinese Communist press and there has been a 
conspicuous absence of any stress on military ac- 
tion against Taiwan, although the “liberation” of 
Taiwan had been outlined as a “major task” in 
previous years. 


The decreasing Chinese Communist emphasis on 
the “liberation” of Taiwan would tend to suggest 
that the Chinese Communist leaders may have 
temporarily abandoned the notion of military con- 
quest, at least so long as U.S. defense of the island 
is assured, and may be shifting toward a policy 
of seeking to recover Taiwan by diplomatic means. 
By refraining from military action against the is- 
land, they may hope to facilitate their admission to 
the UN. The may further hope that action by the 
UN will depose the National Government and pro- 
vide for ultimate Communist occupation of the 
island. 


(8) Relations with the Republic of Korea — 
Communist China does not have formal diplomatic 
relations with the Republic of Korea (South Ko- 
rea), and Chinese Communist propaganda has re- 
peatedly denounced it as a “reactionary, puppet 
regime” which is merely a “tool” of U.S. imperial- 
ism. The Chinese Communists provided large 
scale military support to the North Korean Com- 
munist forces in their invasion of South Korea, 
and Chinese Communist spokesmen have contin- 
ued to emphasize the need for a “peaceful” reuni- 
fication of Korea. Such a reunification, in Com- 
munist terms, would undoubtedly mean the over- 
throw of the present noncommunist government 
of South Korea and its replacement by a Commu- 
nist-dominated regime. 


f. RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES, UNITED 
KINGDOM, AND WESTERN EUROPEAN NATIONS — The 
Chinese Communists regard the United States and 
its western European allies with varying degrees of 
suspicion, hostility, and contempt. This hatred of 
the Western powers can be attributed in part to 
Chinese Communist acceptance of the orthodox 
Marxist-Leninist world view. It is also attribut- 
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able to more nationalistic feelings arising from 
Chinese resentment of former territorial encroach- 
ments by the Western powers on Chinese soil and 
of the special privileges enjoyed by foreigners in 
China under the ‘‘unequal treaties” negotiated dur- 
ing the latter half of the nineteenth century. In 
the case of the United States, Chinese Communist 
hatred, focussed particularly on continued U.S. 
recognition of the National Government of the Re- 
public of China and on the military and economic 
aid given by the United States to that government,! 
has been increased by U.S. intervention in the 
Korean war. , ' 

Although Communist China has established dip- 
lomatic relations with a few Western nations such 
as Switzerland, Sweden, and Denmark, it has had 
little real contact with the democratic West. Since 
the entry of Communist China into the Korean 
war, this isolation from the West has been even 
more complete, China has been drawn into closer 
economic and political ties with the Soviet bloc, 
and Chinese Communist forces have been brought 
into open military struggle against the forces of 
the United States and other Western nations. 


The major objectives of Chinese Communist 
policy with regard to the United States may be 
briefly defined as follows: 1) to eradicate all U.S. 
influences in China, including diplomatic, cultural, 
and economic, and to create anti-U.S. feeling 
among the Chinese populace as a whole; 2) to pre- 
vent the United States from establishing military 
footholds in Korea or other parts of Asia, particu- 
larly the Far East; 3) to weaken U.S. ties with 
Japan and make Japan a less effective instrument 
of U.S. policy; 4) to frustrate U.S. efforts to 
strengthen the noncommunist and anticommunist 
countries of Asia; 5) to isolate the United States 
internationally, by fomenting ill will between the 
United States and its Western and Asian allies, 
and by creating a climate of anti-U.S. sentiment 
in Asia. 

The Chinese Communists have been relentless 
in their efforts to eradicate U.S. influences in 
China. Soon after their military conquest of the 
mainiand, they forced the closure of U.S. diplo- 
matic establishments. They then began a deliber- 
ate campaign to undermine U.S.-sponsored schools, 
churches, and business enterprises, by cutting off 
funds from abroad, by levying exorbitant taxes, 
by ousting or imprisoning personnel, and by other 
discriminatory measures. As a result of such ac- 
tions they have been able to force the withdrawal 
of almost all U.S. nationals from China, and have 
virtually isolated mainland China from cultural 
contact with the United States. The campaign 
took even more extremist forms after Chinese en- 
try into the Korean war in October 1950. The 
Communist regime then launched a nationwide 
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“hate America” campaign, in which various propa- 
ganda devices, including charges that the United 
States was employing “germ warfare” against 
China, were employed in an effort to arouse popular 
resentment. 


Chinese Communist efforts to weaken U.S. ties 
with Japan have involved propaganda attacks on 
the U.S.-Japanese peace treaty as a “bogus” and 
illegal document; allegations that the United States 
is plotting to make Japan a “military colony” and 
using Japanese troops in Korea; and efforts to woo 
the Japanese good will with offers of trade with 
China. In conjunction with the Japanese Com- 
munist Party, the CCP has also tried to slow down 
Japanese rearmament efforts, alleging that the 
United States is wrecking the Japanese economy 
by forcing the Japanese to re-arm against their 
will. 


The Chinese Communists have made every ef- 
fort to prevent noncommunist countries of Asia 
from accepting large-scale military or economic aid 
from the United States. In other areas, like India, 
they have tried to neutralize the effect of US. 
economic aid by offering rice shipments to relieve 
famine conditions. , 


Chinese Communist propaganda is designed to 
create a climate of anti-U.S. feeling throughout 
Asia as a whole, by depicting the United States as 
an “imperialist” and “aggressive” power which 
harbors evil designs toward all of Asia. The Chi- 
nese Communists have sought to prove that the 
United States started the Korean war and was 
responsible for prolonging hostilities; they also 
alleged that the United States was plotting to ex- 
tend the Korean war to other parts of Asia. 


The Chinese Communist attitude toward the 
United Kingdom is only slightly less hostile than 
their attitude toward the United States. Although 
the United Kingdom was the first noncommunist 
European nation to recognize the Peiping regime, 
the Chinese Communists have given the British 
little encouragement concerning the prospects for 
negotiating a treaty to establish diplomatic rela- 
tions. In fact, the Chinese Communist regime has 
taken several hostile actions against the British, 
including the confiscation of U.K. properties in 
Shanghai, and Chinese Communist propaganda has 
frequently attacked British policies in Malaya and 
elsewhere. 

Despite Communist hostility, the United King- 
dom has maintained a diplomatic envoy of minis- 
terial rank in Peiping since the inauguration of 
the Communist regime in 1949. His primary mis- 
sion to date has been the futile one of negotiating 
for the establishment of diplomatic relations. His 
contacts in the foreign office have been chiefly 
with second echelon officials and his usefulness has 
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been rather limited. He does, however, represent 
U.S. interests in China. 

In general, the major Chinese Communist ob- 
jectives vis-a-vis the United Kingdom appear to be: 
1) to lower British prestige both in China and in 
Asia generally; 2) to weaken British ties with the 
United States by playing up issues which are likely 
to cause policy disagreements between the United 
States and the United Kingdom; and 3) to exploit 
British fears of losing Hong Kong, in order to 
extract concessions. 

Chinese Communist policy objectives with re- 
spect to Hong Kong and Macao are not yet clear. 
Although they have declared their intention to re- 
claim these two areas as part of Chinese territory, 
they have as yet made no overt move in this di- 
rection and there has been little propaganda play 
on the necessity of recovering them, as there has 
been in the case of Taiwan. 

The Communist willingness to leave Hong Kong 
alone for the present may be due in part to the 
fact that Hong Kong is useful to the Communists 
as an entrepét for trade, as a political listening 
post, and as a center for espionage and subversive 
activity. It may also be due to fear that any mili- 
tary action against the colony would bring British, 
and possibly U.S.-UN, action against the mainiand 
of China. The Communists may feel that they 
can eventually gain control over the colony through 
nonmilitary means—either by a political settle- 
ment or by subversive political pressures designed 
to make the U.K. position there untenable. 


Chinese Communist attitudes and policies to- 
ward the other individual noncommunist states of 
Europe appear to be governed in large part by 
their degree of involvement in the cold war be- 
tween the United States and the U.'S.S.R. States 
such as Norway and the Netherlands which are 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion are regarded with distrust by Peiping, even 
though they have recognized the Chinese Com- 
munist regime. On the other hand, other Euro- 
pean states, such as Sweden and Switzerland, 
which are not NATO members and which have ac- 
quired a reputation for neutrality in the cold war 
are treated with more respect. Thus Peiping as- 
sented to the membership of both Sweden and 
Switzerland on the Neutral Nations Supervisory 
and Repatriation Commissions in Korea. More- 
over, from time to time, Peiping has chosen to utilize 
Swedish and, to a lesser extent, Swiss diplomats 
as intermediaries for forwarding diplomatic mes- 
sages to the UN and the United States. 

Chinese Communist attitudes toward France 
have been hostile, and Peiping has no formal dip- 
lomatic relations with the French government, 
which has failed to recognize the Peiping regime. 
The Chinese Communist radio has attacked French 
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policies in Indochina and accused the French of 
atrocities against the Vietnamese. Meanwhile, 
Peiping has offered moral and material support, 
including arms and technical assistance to the 
rebel Viet Minh forces in Indochina. 


Despite their declared hostility to the Western 
bloc, the Chinese Communists have been expanding 
their trade contacts with the West. At the Mos- 
cow International Economic Conference in April 
1952, Communist China concluded trade agree- 
ments with eleven noncommunist countries, in- 
cluding France, the United Kingdom, Italy, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Switzerland. This effort to expand 
trading relations with the noncommunist West is 
part of a more general effort on the part of the 
Soviet bloc to create disunity in the Western camp 
through economic warfare; it may also be indica- 
tive, however, of a real need on the part of Com- 
munist China for additional sources of trade out- 
side the Soviet bloc. 


4, Military policies 


For over twenty years the Chinese Communist 
movement has been in essence a military movement 
in which the People’s Liberation Army (PLA)* has 
served as an indispensable arm of the party. The 
mission of the Chinese Communist armed forces 
has been and continues to be 1) to protect the 
party, 2) to help implement the party’s domestic 
programs, and 3) to extend the party’s influence 
and control. Military preparedness, in terms of 
offensive potential as well as defensive capabilities, 
is a basic consideration in the plan of Peiping to 
promote the objectives of world communism in the 
rest of Asia, by political means if possible but, if 
necessary and practicable, by force of arms. 


The Chinese Communist army is one of the 
youngest of the large armies of the world. It has 
had a remarkable continuity in its leadership, be- 
ing commanded today by the same generals who 
brought it into being, established its doctrines, and 
led it to victory over the Chinese Nationalists. It 
is an army whose capabilities have been under con- 
stant test since its birth. It is an army imbued 


* The Chinese Communist army was known as the 
Red Army from its inception late in the 1920’s until 
about 1934, when the Communists began using the 
designation of Eighth Route Army (Pa Lu Chiin). 
During World War II, Communist forces were nomi- 
nally incorporated into the Chinese Nationalist 
forces as the 18th Group Army, but the Commu- 
nists themselves continued to use such appellations 
as the Eighth Route Army, the New Fourth Army, 
and the South China Column. By the time all-out 
civil war broke out in 1946-47, the Chinese Commu- 
nists were referring to their troops as the People’s 
Liberation Army (Jen-min Chieh-fang Chiin) and 
this designation for the ground forces has been re- 
tained ever since. 
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with an aggressive tradition—the outgrowth of 
years of hit-and-run guerrilla operations that put 
@ premium on speed, stamina, discipline, and 
initiative. 

The close coordination between the party and 
the army that characterized the pre-1949 Commu- 
nist climb to power in mainland China has con- 
tinued during the four years that the People’s 
Republic of China has existed. Military planning 
has smoothly encompassed the shift from a revo- 
lutionary guerrilla army to a national army and 
the military arm remains today as essential an 
instrument for social, political, and economic 
change as it was in the years before 1949. To 
date, there has been no perceptible conflict of in- 
terest between the party and the professional mili- 
tary. 

Two major shifts in the strategic and tactical 
policies of the Chinese Communist military have 
occurred. In 1927-28 party leaders, to preserve 
what little military potential they had, began to 
develop a mobile armed force, based on the peas- 
antry in the more inaccessible areas of the country, 
and utilizing guerrilla tactics and organization in 
what proved to be a 20-year struggle to wrest power 
from the Kuomintang. By 1946-47, Chinese Com- 
munist leaders began to mold this guerrilla force 
into a regular army which has been increasingly 
equipped to utilize modern military techniques. 

Chinese Communist intervention in Korea (com- 
mencing in October 1950) increased the tempo at 
which continuing attempts toward modernization 
have been made to overcome the inadequacies dem- 
onstrated in operations against United Nations 
forces. The costs of the military have risen until 
the Chinese Communist military organization in 
1952 absorbed over one-third of the total resources 
available to the government. 

The PLA has proved itself highly adaptable and 
able to develop its capabilities to meet the demands 
of new conditions of combat. Its leaders are ex- 
perienced fighters whose principal limitations are 
lack of experience in fighting a modern enemy and 
in utilizing modern arms and equipment. These 
limitations are being overcome as experience in 
modern warfare is obtained and as increasing quan- 
tities of modern arms and equipment, together with 
training in their use, are being received from the 
Soviet Union. Soviet material aid and technical 
assistance to the Chinese Communist armed forces, 
especially to the army and the air force, resulted 
in steady improvement of their capabilities during 
the fighting in Korea from 1950 to 1953. 

The Chinese Communist forces have a large re- 
serve of available manpower, but they are deficient 
in trained technical personnel. A fundamental 
weakness is the underdeveloped state of the Chi- 
nese economy, which at present is unable to sup- 
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port a modern military establishment. Although militia from approximately 2,200,000 in early 1945 





the current Chinese Communist five-year plan em- 
phasizes domestic investment in those heavy in- 
dustries most capable of supporting a military pro- 
gram of modernization, the future modernization 
and development of Peiping’s forces hinge, to a 
large extent, upon the amount of foreign military 
materiel (including weapons, equipment, petro- 
leum, airplanes, and ships) that the Chinese Com- 
munists can obtain from the U.S.S.R. 


a. MopERNIZATION — Chinese Communist mili- 
tary policies are directed toward creating a mod- 
ern military establishment with emphasis on an 
effective ground force supported by the more spe- 
cialized air and naval services. This process com- 
menced in 1946-47 as the Chinese Communist 
armies shifted from guerrilla tactics to more ortho- 
dox military operations and was considerably aided 
by the supplies of Japanese and U.S. heavy equip- 
ment which fell into their hands between 1946 
and 1949. The full import of “modernization,” 
however, did not become apparent to the Chinese 
Communists until after the failure of their costly 
“human sea” assaults in Korea convinced them 
that crude manpower superiority was cancelled by 
their opponent’s technical superiority. For that 
reason the Chinese Communists have been expand- 
ing arsenal capacity and have keyed major aspects 
of their five-year plan to developing the war pro- 
duction potential of the country’s underdeveloped 
industrial base. The industrialization drive has 
gained added urgency because of the reluctance of 
the U.S.S.R. to make further outright grants of 
complex land, air, and sea materiel or to extend 
long-term credits to finance military purchases from 
the Soviet bloc, as occurred during the earlier part 
of the Korean war. 


Although Chinese Communist indoctrination ma- 
terial issued in July 1953 states that the army 
must be built up to become ‘the second largest 
armed force in the world,” Peiping is presently 
more interested in improving the firepower, mo- 
bility, and the logistic support of the better ground 
units than it is in expanding the numerical 
Strength of the regular military. The level of 
enlistment has not changed appreciably over the 
past three years. Expansion of the Chinese Com- 
munist army between early 1945 and 1947 was 
largely accomplished by the incorporation of sur- 
rendered Nationalist units into the PLA. Subse- 
quent screening has weeded out many of the offi- 
cers thus acquired and large numbers of ex- 
Nationalist troops are believed to have been de- 
liberately sacrificed in Korea, their places being 
taken by more recent recruits. In late 1953 the 
reguiar army numbered about 2,370,000 troops. 


A more startling increase has been the rise in 
the Communist-claimed numbers of part-time rural 
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to 5,500,000 in 1950 and to 12,800,000 near the end 
of 1951. It is doubtful, however, that more than 
6,000,000 are at present even partly organized. 
According to Communist statements an eventual 
expansion of the militia to 20,000,000 is envisaged. 


Intermediate between the militia and the PLA, 
the Chinese Communists have established a reserve 
or public security force of 1,000,000 or more sol- 
diers, sometimes termed “military district troops.” 
These troops appear to be full time members of 
the military establishment assigned to provincial 
garrison duty for both internal security and na- 
tional defense purposes. 


The PLA organization has been systematized by 
the organization of field armies, the division of the 
country into military districts roughly coterminous 
with political subdivisions such as the North China 
Region, and by continuing attempts to standardize 
the table of organization for lower echelons. Such 
standardization has not been permitted to violate 
principles of flexibility inherited from guerrilla 
days. 


During the struggle for power, the Chinese Com- 
munist military forces consisted only of ground 
forces. With the establishment of the new regime, 
Peiping has begun to develop an air force and a 
navy. The air force was established in 1946 but it 
was not systematically organized until after the 
signing of the Sino-Soviet 30-year mutual assist- 
ance pact in February 1950 and gained impetus 
only through extensive Soviet aid subsequent to in- 
tervention in Korea. A navy was established in 
1949 but has not been as rapidly developed because 
strategic and tactical requirements have been less 
pressing. The policy of centralized control and 
the paramountcy of the ground forces has been 
maintained by placing both air and naval head- 
quarters under the command of the PLA. 


As a prerequisite to modernization, the Chinese 
Communists have made a sustained effort toward 
improving the technical capabilities of the soldier. 
This policy has been implemented by the establish- 
ment of training institutes and by efforts to create 
a literate soldiery. 


In the interest of improving the quality of the 
armed forces, the Chinese Communists have sought 
to raise the social status of the common soldier 
and to draw into the military other than the riff- 
raff that traditionally composed Chinese armies. 
Servicemen’s dependents have been granted “pref- 
erential treatment” in land reform and certain eco- 
nomic as well as symbolic benefits accrue to the 
man in uniform. An attempt has been made to 
have the soldier consider himself as a volunteer re- 
gardless of the actual conditions surrounding his 
induction into armed service. 
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The Chinese Communist policy with regard to 
military pay has radically changed since the regime 
rose to power. During early guerrilla days, army 
pay was low and the pay differential between en- 
listed men and officers was not great. At the pres- 
ent time military pay and allowances place the 
serviceman in a better position than the average 
Chinese citizen and the pay differential between 
private and general is very close to that, for ex- 
ample, in the U.S. army. The former egalitarian 
principle is retained, however, in the absence of 
rank insignia worn on the uniform. 

Discipline is strict and unquestioning obedience 
to orders is demanded. But beatings and other 
forms of physical brutality, traditionally common 
to soldiers in China, are prohibited. Medical fa- 
cilities are inadequate by Western standards but 
are generally better than those to which Chinese 
soldiers have been accustomed. Troops are kept 
busy with training and work but, in their limited 
spare time, are provided with entertainment. 


A policy of universal military service though not 
yet fully implemented, was envisaged in the Com- 
mon Program: 


The People’s Republic of China shall enforce the sys- 
tem of people’s militia (min-ping) to maintain local 
order, lay the foundation for national mobilization, 
and prepare for the enforcement of an obligatory 
military service system at the appropriate moment 
(Art. 23). 


The part-time unpaid militia has been rapidly 
expanded, as indicated above, and efforts were 
made during 1952 and 1953 to improve training. 
There is evidence that the more apt militiamen are 
sometimes drawn into the regular ranks, first of 
the public security forces and then of the PLA, 
but this sequence has not yet become standard 
practice. 


b. PoLITICS AND THE ARMED FORCES — In keep- 
ing with the past traditions and contemporary 
conditions, the functions of the army have been 
more than simply military in character. Not only 
are military policies dominated by political ends 
but the military has been given a very real role in 
civil government and politics. Politics has been 
made the core of military indoctrination, political 
organization permeates every level of the com- 
mand structure, and the public relations of the 
armed forces are designed to produce the greatest 
possible political impact on the rest of the pop- 
ulation. 

The exigencies of the immediate postconquest sit- 
uation made military government a necessity. Un- 
til January 1953 the six regional governments of 
Communist China were headed by mixed army- 
civilian military administrative committees and 
some cities are still governed by military control 
commissions. Many key positions in the bureauc- 
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racy are occupied by military leaders, and the 
armed forces are given a special position in local 
as well as national elections to representative 
bodies. 

As the civil apparatus of government has been 
built up, Chinese Communist policy has been di- 
rected less toward elimination of the military from 
government than toward a camouflaging of gov- 
ernment’s military character. This is most ap- 
parent in the field of police work, which the regime 
has not sharply delineated from the internal and 
national defense that is more clearly a function of 
the military. Many local police duties are regu- 
larly performed by the reserve armies of the public 
security troops. 


Throughout their history the Chinese Commu- 
nists have injected politics into their armed forces. 
The party principle of a “hard core” organization 
is carried over into the internal organization of 
the military, which in its turn is utilized as a hard 
core with respect to the rest of the people. The 
goal has been to create a unified political-military 
type of leadership at all levels of the armed forces. 
Membership in the CCP or in the party’s auxiliary, 
the New Democratic Youth League, is almost a 
prerequisite for all officers in the command hier- 
archy and it is estimated that between a half and 
a third of the PLA belong either to the party or 
to the League. The Chinese Communists rely 
upon the efforts and example of this political hard 
core in order to raise the combat and noncombat 
performance of the generally noncommunist rank 
and file, and political indoctrination often exceeds 
the amount of time devoted to military training. 


The Chinese Communist soldier is subject to dual 
leadership: to his unit’s military commander and 
to its political officer, who has the same rank as 
the military commander and shares joint responsi- 
bility for the unit. The military commander directs 
military training, operations, logistics, communi- 
cations, intelligence, and certain personnel mat- 
ters. The political officer is responsible for in- 
doctrination (with emphasis on eventual party 
membership), channeling of opinion within the 
army, and supervision of activities requiring the 
cooperation of the civilian population. In addi- 
tion, the political officer and the departments under 
him are responsible for counterintelligence against 
the activities of individuals within the unit and 
handle many administrative matters concerning 
personnel problems. 


In attempting to elevate the military’s social 
status, the Chinese Communists have aimed not 
only at improving the quality of their soldiery but 
also, through them, at improving the attitudes of 
the general populace and hastening acceptance of 
new (Communist) norms and values. Through 
strict discipline, the armed forces are kept from 
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aggravating the local citizenry. The soldier is con- 
tinually upheld as a model for popular emulation 
and the public is urged to be equally obedient, 
honest, self-sacrificing, and industrious. There is 
little doubt that the exemplary conduct of the PLA 
in the early days of “liberation” created a wide- 
spread favorable reaction toward the new regime 
and materially hastened its consolidation of power. 


c. THE ECONOMIC ROLE OF THE ARMED FORCES —— 
The Chinese Communists have also assigned an 
economic role to the military. According to the 
Common Program, they shall “systematically take 
part in agricultural and industrial production to 
assist in national construction work on the condi- 
tion of not hindering military tasks” (Art. 24). 
This policy is inherited from guerrilla days when 
the military was based on an exceedingly under- 
developed area of the country and self-sufficiency 
was at a premium. Following the army’s expan- 
sion into more fertile areas, the regime has con- 
tinued to occupy many of its garrisons with sub- 
sistence farming, which today is estimated to pro- 
duce most of the army’s requirements in vege- 
tables. Although the primary design of this policy 
is to cut military costs, it also enhances discipline 
by keeping the garrisons out of trouble and pre- 
sents to the populace at large an object lesson in 
collective labor. 


Late in 1949 Mao Tse-tung limited the armec 
forces to productive activity in agriculture, stock- 
raising, fishing, and handicrafts. Forty percent 
of the profits from these endeavors were to accrue 
to the individuals involved, the remainder going 
to the support of the unit or into state coffers. 
Operations were also permitted in construction, 
industrial, and transport projects where the mili- 
tary’s large scale manpower could be used to ad- 
vantage. Large numbers of servicemen have been 
used in the construction and repair of railways, 
highways, and irrigation works, where they have 
proved less expensive and more efficient than 
forced labor gangs. Military units are specifically 
forbidden to engage in any type of commercial 
transaction. 


Although the Chinese Communists have tried to 
keep military costs at a minimum, they have not 
sacrificed the army to economy. According to 
official Chinese Communist statements, over 40% 
of total budgetary expenditures went to the mili- 
tary in both 1950 and 1951. The absolute amount 
spent for this purpose, however, was almost doubled 
between these two years. A careful calculation of 
military outlays for 1952 indicates that over one- 
third—rather than the officially stated one- 
fourth—of the government’s total budgetary out- 
lays went to the military, and that this amounted 
to over 11% (approximately equivalent to US$3 
billion) of the mainland’s gross national product 
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for that year. Military imports comprised a large 
share of total imports and military expenditures 
were greater than the total spent by the govern- 
ment on economic projects in 1952. Peiping’s 
desire to develop its military strength is already 
competing with Chinese Communist social and 
economic programs wherever scarce resources have 
alternative uses in other programs and especially 
in those areas of the economy where a large share 
of the skill and material must come from abroad. 


d. CivIL DEFENSE— A rudimentary civil de- 
fense structure exists and was given considerable 
attention during 1951 because of fears of U.S. 
retaliatory bombing, but very little civil defense 
activity has been noticeable since that time. 
Major stress has been laid upon official and indus- 
trial security, in consequence of which civil defense 
facilities are most developed in the industrial cen- 
ters of northeast China (ie., the areas adjacent 
to Korea) and in such primary administrative 
centers as Peiping, Tientsin, Shanghai, and Canton. 
Sporadic civil defense tests have been made, in- 
volving little more than black-out drills under the 
direction of local Public Security Bureaus, pos- 
sibly coordinated by garrison commanders. Urban 
evacuation plans have apparently been shelved. 
An inadequate number of simple slit-trenches or 
basement shelters are marked in some areas. 
Water supplies and fire fighting have been gen- 
erally improved, but more as attempts to better 
urban conditions than as civil defense measures. 
First aid training is being given on a volunteer 
basis in some cities. Medical and hospital facil 
ities remain inadequate for civil defense disasters. 
Although there has been a considerable amount 
of reorganization and a limited expansion of hos. 
pital equipment, these measures do not appear to 
be a part of the regime’s civil defense program. 


C. The policies of Nationalist China 
1. General 


a. POLICY OBJECTIVES — The policies of the 
National Government of the Republic of China are 
governed to a considerable extent by the determi- 
nation of the National Government to maintain its 
identity and retain international recognition as the 
legal government of China. In exile on an island 
comprising China’s smallest province, having lost 
the recognition of many governments in Asia and 
Europe, threatened by Chinese Communist claims 
to the right of representation in international 
bodies, and existing on an economy which would 
collapse without foreign aid, it is of utmost impor- 
tance to the Chinese government that it stay alive, 
maintain the prerequisites of a sovereign govern- 
ment, and salvage what it can of the power which 
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allowed it to be included among the “Big Five” 
during World War II. 


Coupled with the Chinese government’s deter- 
mination to maintain its identity is its resolution 
to re-establish itself on the mainland and eventu- 
ally to regain control over all of China. The 
leaders of the government are not ready to resign 
themselves to governing only Taiwan and a few 
small islands nor are the people who followed the 
government to Taiwan willing to spend the balance 
of their lives on the island. They are anxious to 
return to their homes, but only after the Commu- 
nist regime has been evicted. 


The National Government was established on 
Taiwan in December 1949 following the Chinese 
Communist conquest of the mainland. In retreat- 
ing to Taiwan, the Nationalists salvaged a military 
establishment numbering about 600,000 persons. 
An estimated additional one million civilians, a 
substantial proportion of whom were directly or 
indirectly dependent upon the government for 
their livelihood, also took refuge on the island. 
Thus, by the time the great migration was over, 
something under 2,000,000 mainlanders had im- 
posed themselves on the native population of 
approximately 7,000,000 Taiwanese. 


This retreat to Taiwan created serious economic 
problems for the National Government. The dis- 
locations imposed by the large influx of main- 
landers were further aggravated by the fact that 
postwar Taiwan had not been economically self- 
sufficient. The economy had not made the neces- 
sary transition from the protected status which 
Taiwan had enjoyed as a part of the Japanese 
Empire. Trade, which had previously been pre- 
ponderantly with Japan, had not been adjusted 
to new markets and new sources of materials. 
Furthermore, the recently arrived refugee popula- 
tion was for the most part not productive in the 
sense that it could produce goods which could be 
sold abroad to increase the wealth of the island. 


The seriousness of the economic situation was 
emphasized by the requirements of a military 
force—large in comparison with the size of the 
overall population—necessitated by the threat of 
a Chinese Communist invasion. Although the 
“neutralization” of Taiwan by the United States 
in June 1950 reduced the threat of Communist 
invasion, the maintenance of a military machine 
to carry out the counterattack remained an impor- 
tant element in national policy. 


b. PoLicy FORMULATION — Policies are formu- 
lated at various levels in the Chinese government 
and in the Kuomintang (KMT), but final decisions 
in policy matters are made by President Chiang 
Kai-shek. Important policies are often the direct 
result of President Chiang’s thinking, and he has 
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on many occasions followed the planning of spe- 
cial projects by direct supervision down to the 
lowest levels of implementation. President Chiang 
is advised by formal and informal groups in the 
Kuomintang and in the government. Party influ- 
ence on policy formulation is exerted by such KMT 
agencies as the Central Committee, its Standing 
Committee, and the party’s National Congress, as 
well as corresponding groups at lower administra- 
tive levels of the party, and by the numbers of the 
Consultative Committee, an honorary body of elder 
party statesmen. In the definition of policies, the 
leaders are guided by Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s San Min 
Chu I, the three principles of the Chinese revolu- 
tion: nationalism, democracy, and people’s liveli- 
hood. Although practical considerations have 
become more important than political philosophy, 
the KMT has considered this document so funda- 
mental that anyone who proposes policy in Nation- 
alist China must first rationalize the policy in some 
way with the San Min Chul. (For amore detailed 
discussion of the role of Chiang Kai-shek and the 
KMT in national policy formulation, see this Chap- 
ter, SECTION 53, under KMT Organization. For a 
discussion of the development of Dr. Sun’s political 
philosophy, see this Chapter, Section 51, under 
The Emergence of Government by Party Elite.) 


Within the government, the executive staff 
embodied in the President’s Office, the associated 
National Policy Advisory Committee, and the Mili- 
tary Strategy Advisory Committee are all closely 
involved in policy formulation. Two other affili- 
ated groups, the 25-member Senior Advisers and 
the 16-member National Policy Advisers, do not 
hold formal meetings but are influential because 
of the personal connections of their members with 
President Chiang and other government leaders. 


The Executive Yuan and its subordinate agencies 
play a role in the formulation of policy, as well as 
in interpreting policies fixed at higher levels. In 
spite of the concentration of power in the execu- 
tive, the Legislative Yuan is constitutionally 
charged with formulating policy in specified fields, 
but it has been chiefly concerned with enabling 
legislation for policies which have been decided 
upon by the Executive Yuan. The Judicial Yuan 
has often been dominated by the executive, while 
the policymaking functions of the Examination 
Yuan and the Control Yuan have generally been 
limited to the administration of their own organi- 
zations (see this Chapter, Section 52, under The 
Government of Nationalist China). 


After the National Government moved to Taiwan 
in December 1949, the central government main- 
tained close supervision over the provincial admin- 
istration. The provincial government developed a 
degree of independence while K. C. Wu was gover- 
nor (December 1949- April 1953), but since the 
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nature of the provincial administration changed 
markedly after his replacement, this freedom of 
action was apparently dependent on his personal 
initiative and forcefulness. The more important 
provincial policies at present are formulated at the 
central government level and merely passed on to 
the provincial government for implementation 
(see this Chapter, Section 52, under Provincia! 
Government). Groups outside of the government, 
such as intellectual, professional, and labor groups, 
are also able to influence administrative action. 
The government, in its desire to wipe out the ill 
will generated among Taiwanese by the admin- 
istration of Governor Ch’en Yi in the early postwar 
years, is responsive to the sensitiveness of the 
native Taiwan population, which group conse- 
quently exercises a form of passive influence upon 
policy formulation (for a discussion of minority 
opinion within the KMT and of external influences 
on the government, see this Chapter, Section 53, 
under Politics in Nationalist China). 


2. Domestic policies 


In the administration of government Chinese 
leaders have maintained a parallel structure of 
national and provincial organizations. This ar- 
rangement is cumbersome and expensive to main- 
tain, but it has the double advantage of providing 
an expansible framework which can be applied 
to the mainland on the government’s return, and 
of giving employment to the large bureaucracy 
which followed the government to Taiwan. 


The domestic political policies pursued by the 
Chinese government have reflected the determina- 
tion of its leaders to administer Taiwan in such 
a way as to regain the allegiance of the Chinese 
people on the mainland and the respect and sup- 
port of those elsewhere in Asia. In order to do 
this it was regarded as essential that the KMT 
drastically reform the party’s organization and 
character and overcome the failings that had dis- 
credited it in the minds of many Chinese. (See 
this Chapter, Section 53, under The KMT Re- 
organization Program.) 


The cardinal principle of the KMT reform pro- 
gram has been the creation of a more effective 
government. KMT leaders recognized the neces- 
sity of eliminating corruption and gaining a 
broader base for the government, but at the same 
time they were convinced that the KMT must 
retain its monopoly of government power. Thus, 
while the KMT has sought greater popular support 
through raising the ethical standard of public 
officials and recruiting a larger proportion of the 
party membership from among Taiwanese, young 
people, intellectuals, and agricultural and indus- 
trial workers, the KMT has also been strengthen- 
ing its own internal organization by eliminating 
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weak members and tightening discipline among 
the membership, and has been taking steps to 
assure continued party direction and control of 
governmental activities. 

The most positive step in political reform on 
Taiwan has been the institution of popular elec- 
tions of officials, starting at the lower levels of gov- 
ernment and gradually extending to the provincial 
level. Although the National Government—fear- 
ing that subversive elements might gain control 
through the electoral process—has withheld cer- 
tain powers from these elective officials, the fact 
of their election has broadened the base on which 
the government operates and has fulfilled certain 
provisions of the constitution (see this Chapter, 
Section 53, under Electoral Procedures). The 
authorities have also taken definite steps, con- 
sonant with the Communist threat, to protect civil 
rights. These have included relaxation of entry 
and exit control measures, division of jurisdiction 
of civil and military courts over various types of 
criminal cases, and improvement in trial pro- 
cedures. 


An important aspect of the KMT reform pro- 
gram was the decision to tighten up domestic secu- 
rity to prevent Communist infiltration of the 
government. The government has met the threat 
of subversion by registering all individuals on 
Taiwan, controlling entry and exit, forming mass 
organizations for training in anticommunism, and 
subjecting cases of political subversion to trial in 
secret military courts. Activities to maintain 
security have at times conflicted with the program 
of democratization, reflecting not only policy dif- 
ferences between various government and party 
officials regarding the basic objectives of the 
government. 


Taiwan’s economic problems reflect the funda- 
mental imbalance between the resources of the 
island and the claims placed upon them, a condi- 
tion manifested by chronic inflationary pressures 
and large trade deficits. In comparison with the 
pre-World War II period, production facilities have 
not increased in proportion to the rapid growth of 
population, while new and substantial military 
responsibilities have been imposed on the Taiwan 
economy since the Chinese government established 
itself on the island. New credit creation to finance 
budget deficits and the operations of government 
enterprises has been the most important source of 
inflationary pressures. At the same time, a deficit 
in the balance of trade has resulted from a decline 
in rice and sugar exports, from increased import 
requirements brought on by population growth and 
military needs, and from attempts to rehabilitate 
industrial facilities, 


Under these circumstances large-scale U.S. aid 
has been necessary to provide Taiwan with essen- 
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tial imports and to secure a modicum of economic 
stability. Toa certain extent the Chinese Govern- 
ment’s economic policies have been influenced by 
U.S. technical assistance and by the nature of 
goods supplied through this program. 

To meet the economic problems facing it in 
Taiwan, the Chinese government has followed 
policies reflecting a large degree of governmental 
control over the economy. These policies, which 
have registered varying degrees of success, have 
involved government operation of most large in- 
dustries, establishing governmental controls over 
foreign trade, foreign exchange transactions, land 
rents, and rice prices; maintenance of high rates 
of production in agriculture and industry, espe- 
cially of export commodities; expanding basic in- 
dustries, maintaining full employment, instituting 
a redistribution of farm lands, and balancing gov- 
ernment revenues and disbursements at a high 
level. 


In agricultural policies the government has 
endeavored to maintain high production levels by 
securing increased supplies of fertilizers, and by 
other measures for which the United States has 
provided considerable support. But in the inter- 
ests of increasing taxes and controlling food prices 
the fiscal and price policies of the government 
have increased the farm tax burden and reduced 
the ratio between the price levels of the goods the 
peasants sell and buy; this effect, however, has 
been offset to some degree by the land reform pro- 
gram, which limited land rents and, through limit- 
ing land holdings and through government assist- 
ance, makes it possible for tenants to purchase 
land on favorable terms. 


Industrial policies are conditioned by the fact 
that all important industrial enterprises on Taiwan 
were taken over by the government from the Japa- 
nese at the end of World War II, and have been 
owned and operated by it since that time. Indus- 
trial policies have remained largely uncoordinated 
for a variety of reasons. Lack of an adequate and 
uniform accounting system, together with mount- 
ing inflation and the artificial expansion of indus- 
trial employment to provide jobs for mainland 
refugees, have made it impossible to measure the 
relative efficiency of various industries and to 
establish priorities for industrial investment. 
Under U.S. urging some progress has been made 
to correct this defect, while U.S. aid has assured 
the rehabilitation and expansion of certain basic 
industries such as electric power and the railroads. 


In foreign trade policies, balance of payments 
difficulties have caused the Chinese government 
to enforce strict controls over foreign trade and 
foreign exchange. With currency depreciation, 
fixed exchange rates have generally overvalued 
Taiwan’s currency. In recent years a dual ex- 
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change rate has been utilized to correct this over- 
valuation and to encourage or discourage, accord- 
ing to its application, particular exports and 
imports. Most exports are products of govern- 
ment enterprises, and hence the exchange rate has 
less of an effect on export volume than on the 
profits of the enterprise. While efforts have been 
made to increase rice, sugar, and other export 
industries, total exports have been reduced by the 
government domestic policy of keeping down rice 
prices. This policy has led to an increase in per 
capita rice consumption, a disappearance of the 
large rice surpluses existing before World War II, 
and the necessity to restrict sugar cane acreage 
in order to insure domestic rice production anc 
supplies. 

With regard to fiscal policies, the Chinese govern- 
ment has made a serious and somewhat successful 
effort to balance revenues and disbursements at a 
high level, both through establishing a more uni- 
form and effective tax system and by adopting a 
budget and following it more faithfully than in the 
past. Despite U.S. aid, however, a substantial 
amount of bank borrowing has been necessary in 
financing budgetary deficits. 


In promoting the people’s livelihood, the govern- 
ment is dedicated to providing opportunities for 
full employment, instituting social insurance, im- 
proving the living standard, and developing social 
welfare. A social insurance program has been 
started for industrial laborers, miners, fishermen, 
and certain categories of public servants. By 1953 
some 200,000 workers had been enrolled in this 
system. The government has raised the living 
standard of certain groups by raising the wages 
of enlisted men in the army, the lower rank village 
and town officials, and workers in the salt indus- 
try and coal mines. Medical facilities have been 
provided for certain groups of industrial workers 
and for fishermen. The government has regulated 
the practices of certain private enterprises in order 
to improve the conditions of the workers. The 
fishing industry has been given special attention— 
in order both to aid the fishermen and to increase 
the amount of fish on the market—by the construc- 
tion of fishing harbors, the granting of loans to 
fishermen, the reorganization of fish marketing 
procedures, and by the relaxation of controls over 
entry and exit of fishermen. The government is 
interested in strengthening labor organizations 
(but not in strengthening their collective-bargain- 
ing functions) , and is anxious to make the farmers’ 
organizations the most effective force in the ad- 
ministration of the villages. 

Because of limited financial resources and the 
traditional Chinese view that social welfare results 
from a strong family system rather than from 
state intervention, the government has not em- 
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phasized the social, educational, and cultural 
policies which are expounded in considerable de- 
tail in the Constitution of the Republic of China. 
Nevertheless, recognizing the relationship between 
social welfare and the development of Taiwan as 
a model community the government has main- 
tained a minimal social program. 


The educational program has been most inten- 
Sively developed with the long range goal of cre- 
ating an educational system “characterized by a 
balanced development of individuality and social 
consciousness.” At present, educational policies 
are primarily designed “to build up a national, 
educated cadre force for national reconstruction,” 
which ideally is to be imbued with a strong ethical 
code, acquainted with the best elements of China’s 
cultural heritage, and trained in the techniques 
of modern science and democratic government. 
Interpreted by the authorities on Taiwan, this 
means that students must be taught strict disci- 
pline, an understanding of the anti-Communist 
cause, and a devotion to the leaders and principles 
of the KMT. Military training is required of stu- 
dents in the middle schools and colleges. The gen- 
eral educational program looks to the establish- 
ment of a school system providing universal ele- 
mentary education, followed by middle and higher 
education for those who are qualified. The govern- 
ment claimed in 1952 that 82% of the children of 
school age were enrolled in elementary schools, as 
against a peak of 71% under the Japanese. Educa- 
tional facilities at the secondary and higher levels 
have not been expanded as rapidly and are at pres- 
ent inadequate for the needs of all who desire 
advanced education. 


Vocational education is stressed in the govern- 
ment’s educational planning because it is con- 
sidered most suited to China’s present needs. A 
program of academic research is to be designed to 
fit into the plans for national reconstruction and 
defense. In addition, adult education is being 
provided to eliminate illiteracy as well as to teach 
Mandarin to those who have grown up speaking 
other Chinese dialects, Japanese, or the aboriginal 
Because of the dimensions of these 
tasks, the government would like to encourage the 
development of private schools. 


Financial limitations have prevented an exten- 
sive public health program, but several measures 
have been taken and others planned to improve the 
health of the population. Waterworks have been 
established which now serve 2,000,000 people (as 
against 1,000,000 under the Japanese), and new 
projects are being built to improve water supplies, 
especially in rural communities. By 1952, 349 
health stations had been set up in the towns and 
villages. Through these, and in cooperation with 
the World Health Organization and the United 
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Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund, 
antimalarial and antituberculosis campaigns have 
been started. A visiting nurse system and health 
rooms in the schools have also been established. 


The policy of the National Government toward 
the ethnic and religious minorities originally pro- 
vided for their full and equal status with the Han 
Chinese. This policy was first expounded on an 
official level by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who believed that 
“the five main racial stocks of China” (Han, Mus- 
lim, Manchu, Mongol, and Tibetan) should be per- 
mitted to retain and develop their own cultures. 
However, the idea of Chinese superiority was so 
engrained in Chinese traditions that equality was 
never actually accorded to minority cultural 
groups. The National Government recognized the 
danger of stressing racial differences and gradually 
altered its initial policy to one of treating the 
non-Chinese of China as simply separate cultural, 
not racial groups. This point has frequently been 
emphasized by President Chiang Kai-shek in his 
public addresses. In China’s Destiny (1943), for 
example, Chiang points out that China is inhabited 
by a single Chinese nation subdivided into various 
“stocks” derived from a single stock and sharing 
common blood. “That there are five peoples 
designated in China is due not to differences in 
race or blood,” he wrote, “but to religious and 
geographical environment.” From this point 
Chiang argues that the unification of China and 
the revival of China’s national strength depends 
upon the revival of traditional Chinese cultural 
values. This would in effect imply a reversion to 
China’s traditional policy of cultural assimilation 
of minority peoples. 


While the Chinese government was on the main- 
land, its policy toward minorities tended to be- 
come an academic question because of the tenuous 
relations between the National Government and 
the provinces in which large minorities resided. 
Under present conditions the Chinese government 
can do very little in the field of Mongolian and 
Tibetan affairs, but plans are being made with 
Mongols and Tibetans resident on Taiwan to regu- 
late relations with these two groups after the gov- 
ernment returns to the mainland. The Chinese 
have proposed that Inner Mongolia and Tibet be 
given regional autonomy with the central govern- 
ment handling defense, foreign relations, postal 
and communications services, and currency, and 
the regional governments assuming responsibility 
for all other problems. Native languages would be 
preserved, although Chinese would also be taught 
in the schools. 


The interest which the government is taking in 
minority groups is illustrated by the work it is 
doing with the tribal people on Taiwan. Aborigines 
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are being resettled in certain areas of eastern Tai- 
wan where they are encouraged to take up farm- 
ing. In the mountain villages, the Chinese have 
established trading points to make lowland prod- 
ucts available to the tribal people and also to aid 
in the transportation and marketing of native 
mountain products. 


The constitution guarantees freedom of religious 
belief. Although laws have been promulgated for- 
bidding the teaching of religion in schools or on 
school premises, these laws are enforced only when 
teaching comes in conflict with the Chinese view 
of nationalism. The government’s chief concern 
with religion is in contrasting the freedom on Tai- 
wan with the state control of religious organiza- 
tions by the Communists. The constitution also 
guarantees the equality of women, and it goes 
further by providing not only that women may 
be elected to office, but by stipulating that in given 
representative bodies, a fixed proportion of the 
membership must consist of feminine represent- 
atives. The constitution also makes provision for 
the protection of the welfare of women. 


3. Foreign policies 


a. GENERAL 

(1) Policy situation — Loss of the mainland 
has left the National Government in the anomalous 
position of being a member of the United Nations 
Security Council and one of the “Big Five,” and 
yet having its legal status questioned by a number 
of governments in Europe and Asia. The National 
Government of the Republic of China has been 
reduced to actual control of only a small part of 
China—the island of Taiwan, the Pescadores Is- 
lands, and a few smail islands along the main- 
land coast—and is able to maintain a military 
force to back up its international position only 
through the support of a stronger ally. The in- 
tensification of the ‘‘cold war,” however, and the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea in 1950 refocused 
world interest in the Pacific and as a consequence 
increased the importance of the Republic of China 
among the noncommunist countries. The Chinese 
Nationalists occupied a strategic position in the 
free world’s defense chain facing Soviet Asia and 
they had at that time the largest anticommunist 
army in the Far East. These elements of strength 
were accentuated by evidences that the Chinese 
government sincerely sought internal reform to 
achieve greater efficiency and effectiveness and by 
the increased support of the United States. 


Chinese Nationalist diplomats have skilifully ex- 
ploited these bargaining points to enhance their 
government’s international standing in the UN and 
in the eyes of the noncommunist world. A review 
of present international standing shows—partially 
in evidence of this diplomatic skill—that the Chi- 
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nese government has been gaining rather than 
losing ground in its diplomatic relations. When 
the Chinese government moved to Taiwan, few of 
those nations which continued to recognize the 
National Government established diplomatic mis- 
sions in Taipei (T’ai-pei), and none of them imme- 
diately sent an ambassador or minister to the 
island. By the end of 1953, however, 13 diplomatic 
missions had been established on Taiwan, in seven 
of which the chief officers were present. (In addi- 
tion, the United Kingdom though not recognizing 
the National Government of the Republic of China, 
maintains a consulate at Tansui, near Taipei.) At 
the same time, the Chinese government recognized 
40 nations and maintained diplomatic or consular 
establishments in 36 of them, (see the table, 
Figure 55-4). 


All foreign policies have been directed toward 
maintaining and building up this international 
standing in order to support the government’s re- 
turn to the mainland, although national interests 
arising from geographical propinguity of other 
Asian countries and the existence in these countries 
of large overseas Chinese populations have also 
been factors affecting China’s attitude. For obvious 
reasons relations with the United States have been 
foremost in importance, while Japan and other 
Asian nations have followed in order. The United 
Kingdom and France, and to a lesser extent Por- 
tugal, hold a special place by virtue of their present 
and past strength and their holdings in Asia, but 
other non-Asian countries are important to the 
Chinese government primary in terms of maintain- 
ing its position in the UN. 

Despite the elements of strength in its position, 
the Chinese government has not felt secure in the 
conduct of foreign relations. Its leaders fear, with 
some justification, that international develop- 
ments in which they may have little voice will be 
more important in deciding their fate than any- 
thing they themselves can do. The very status of 
Taiwan remains undefined by international treaty, 
although Japan renounced claim to the island in 
both the San Francisco and the Sino-Japanese 
peace treaties. The Chinese claim to the island 
rests only upon: 1) present possession under au- 
thority of the Japanese Instrument of Surrender 
and General Order No. 1, issued by the Japanese 
Government at the direction of the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers, September 2, 1945; 
2) suzerainty before Taiwan was ceded to Japan 
in 1895; and 3) the Cairo agreement of December 
1, 1943, the terms of which were reaffirmed in the 
Potsdam Proclamation of July 6, 1945. Chinese 
Nationalist dependence upon others has left a deep 
sense of insecurity based on concern that Taiwan’s 
interests will be overlooked by the West in the 
larger interest of relations with the Soviet orbit. 
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Figure 55-4. COUNTRIES RECOGNIZING THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA AND STATUS OF THEIR REPRESENTATION, 
JANUARY 1954 





REPRESENTATION ON 





COUNTRY CHINESE REPRESENTATION ABROAD 
TAIWAN 

Argentina........0..00..0 000d eS embassy. 

Australia... 000.0. eden NONE... eee eee Embassy. 

Austria 0.0... fee eee NONE... ce eee none 

Belgium... .......... 0.0000 fe eee NONE. eee eee eee Embassy. 

Bolivia. 0.000000 0 00 cece beens NONE. LL eee Embassy (Ambassador concurrently accredited as Ambas- 
sador to Peru). 

Brazil... eee Embassy............-.- Embassy. 

Canada....... 06.0. fen ees NONE... eee eee Embassy. 

Chile... 0. eee eee bie. NONE... ee eee eee Embassy. 

Colombia............ 0.00 eee eee fen ees NONE. 0... eee eee Legation (Minister concurrently accredited as Minister to 
Ecuador). 

Costa Rica... 6... 0. eee eben FS Legation. 

Cuba... eh. NONE... ee eee ee Legation. 

Dominican Republic.................... Legation............... Legation. 

Ecuador... 0.2.0.0... 0000 c cece ee feces NONE. eee cen Legation (Minister concurrently accredited as Minister to 
Colombia). 

Egypt.....000....0 000. e eee epee er Embassy. 

El Salvador. ............. 000-000. 2 eee edee eae NONE... eee eee none 

France..... 000 eee Embassy. ...........-.. Embassy. 

Greece... 0.00000. de can NONE. ee ee cee Embassy. 

Guatemala. .......0......0.0 0.0000 Ce NONE eee Consulate General in Guatemala City. 

Holy See... 6-0... ee eee Apostolic Internunciature.| Legation. 

Honduras........ 2.000.000 cece eee ee dice NONE... eee eee eee none 

Tran... epee NONE... eee Embassy. 

Taq... 6.0 fe eee NONE... ieee eee Legation. 

Italy... 00. ee pees NONE... eee eee Embassy (Ambassador concurrently accredited as Ambas- 
sador to Spain and Minister to Venezuela). 

Japan... ee Embassy............... Embassy. 

Luxembourg............000..00.00.200. feces NONE... eee eee Legation. 

Mexico... 0.0.2.0... 2 eee eee fees MONE... . eee eee Embassy. 

New Zealand.................0002....-)00... NONE. 0... eee eee Consulate General at Wellington. 

Nicaragua..........0..00.00 0-000. eee fe wee er Consulate General at Managua. 

Panama......-.... 00.000. c eee Legation............... Legation. 

Pert... 0. ee bees NONE. 6 eee cee eee Embassy (Ambassador concurrently accredited as Ambas- 
sador to Bolivia). 

Philippines................... 00000005, Legation............... Embassy. 

Portugal.........000.0.. 0000000 e ee ee dee eee CY Legation. 

Republic of Korea... 00.00.0222 ee, Embassy. ............-. Embassy. 

Saudi Arabia...................02...--[..... NONE .. 6... eee eee none 

Spain........ 6. eee Kmbassy............... Embassy (Ambassador concurrently accredited as Ambas- 
sador to Italy and as Minister to Venezuela). 

Thailand............0.-..00.00.. 00. ee Embassy............... Embassy. 

Turkey. ......0 000.02 ee eee Embassy............... Embassy. 

Union of South Africa..................J00... NONE... eee eee Consulate General at Johannesburg. 

United Kingdom (recognizes Communist | Consulate at Tansui none 

China but maintains a Consulate on (Consul accredited 
Taiwan). only to Taiwan Pro- 
vincial Government). 
United States................02..00000. TEembassy.............-. Embassy. 
Venezuela............ 000. cee eee Legation............... Legation (Minister concurrently accredited as Ambassador 


Lacking unequivocal long-range commitments, 
Nationalist officials tend to distrust what they 
interpret as indecisiveness on the part of the United 
States. They fear that the emergence of Japan 
as a power in eastern Asia will again pose a 
threat to China. They have a distinct distaste 
for the attitude of the British and of the Indian 
governments toward the Chinese Communists. 
Their view of France has been ambivalent—though 
essentially one of distrust—because of respect for 
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to Italy and to Spain). 


the stand the French have taken against commu- 
nism in Indochina on the one hand and of hatred 
for French colonialism on the other. 


Nationalist foreign policy planners necessarily 
have been preoccupied with the actions and for- 
tunes of the Chinese Communists. The more the 
Communists solidify their control over the main- 
land, the more uncertain become the prospects of 
a Nationalist counterattack. Even the threat of a 
Communist invasion of Taiwan has not been en- 
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tirely removed. There is always in the Nationalist 
outlook the fear that Titoism, or the hope by non- 
communist countries for Titoism in China, will lead 
to the acceptance of the Chinese Communists in 
the UN. Nationalist policy has consequently been 
to deny the legitimacy of the Peiping regime and 
adamantly to oppose all dealings with communist 
nations, even to the point of advocating the ex- 
pulsion of the U.S.S.R. from the UN. This policy 
has led to a Nationalist. naval patrol of the China 
coast, which has involved the interception not 
only of Chinese Communist junks but also of some 
foreign shipping entering mainland ports, and to 
the renunciation, February 25, 1953, of the Sino- 
Soviet Pact of 1945. 


“An underlying concept in Nationalist thinking 
was the hope, conceived in desperation following 
their defeat on the mainland, that a third world 
war would effect their return to power on the 
mainland. Evidences of this kind of thinking are 
still apparent, although with the advent of greater 
security Nationalist leaders have been able to 
assess more adequately the consequences to them- 
selves and to the world of such a conflagration. As 
a result, the view has been advanced that a counter- 
attack of the Communist-held mainland, with 
American support, would not involve Russian inter- 
vention and that, in fact, the destruction of the 
Peiping regime is the only way to avoid a third 
world war. However, those who continue to regard 
a war between Russia and the United States as 
unavoidable, maintain that the overthrow of the 
Chinese Communists, in which the Nationalist 
army would play a leading role, would be an es- 
sential element in the victory of the Free World. 


From time to time the leaders of the National 
Government have expressed a desire for the crea- 
tion of a regional security organization similar to 
NATO. Although the Chinese have felt that with- 
out the participation of the United States such 
an organization would have little value, they have 
nevertheless explored the possibilities of a joint 
pact which would include China, Japan, the Re- 
public of Korea, and the Philippines. The Chinese 
have also indicated their interest in cooperating 
with other Asian nations who prove themselves to 
be truly anticommunist. On an interim basis, the 
Chinese government has advocated bilateral secu- 
rity pacts between the United States and the vari- 
ous anticommunist nations in Asia. 


(2) Policy formulation — As in other major 
fields of government endeavor, Nationalist China’s 
foreign policies are determined at the uppermost 
levels of the government and the KMT. High 
policy questions are decided by President Chiang 
Kai-shek upon the advice more often of his closest 
associates than of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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The extent to which the President depends upon 
the Foreign Minister varies with the personal re- 
lationship between the two. Although the min- 
isterial post since 1949 has been filled by able Yeh 
Kung-ch’ao (George Yeh), the ministry has fre- 
quently not had a decisive voice in the formulation 
of foreign policy. Yeh has taken part in policy 
discussions, but President Chiang has regarded him 
primarily as a technician whose responsibility is 
to direct the operations of the ministry and to im- 
plement policy decisions. 

In the spring of 1953 a 30-member International 
Relations Study Group was organized under the 
President’s Office to conduct research in the field 
of foreign affairs and to recommend policy. Fric- 
tion has developed between the study group and 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, possibly indicating 
a desire of this group to influence President Chiang 
and thereby usurp some of the powers of the min- 
istry. A few private organizations with an interest 
in foreign relations, such as the Sino-Japanese Cul- 
tural and Economic Association and the Chinese 
Association for the United Nations, also have a 
minor role in the discussion of foreign policy. 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs consists of eight 
departments under the supervision of a minister 
and his two assistants, the political and administra- 
tive vice ministers. The eight departments in- 
clude four geographic offices (American, European, 
West Asiatic, and East Asiatic), a general affairs 
department, and three offices to handle protocol, 
information, and treaty matters. 


Important posts in the Foreign Ministry and 
the foreign service are generally filled by compe- 
tent career officers with many years of service. 
KMT membership is not a prerequisite for office 
in either the Ministry of Foreign Affairs or in the 
diplomatic service and several of the present in- 
cumbents have declined affiliation with the party, 
but the KMT has made concerted efforts to in- 
crease its membership in the ministry. 


b. RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED StaTES — Since 
the establishment of diplomatic relations between 
the United States and China in 1840, relations be- 
tween the two countries have generally been 
friendly. Although the Chinese have been sus- 
picious of occidental powers they regard the United 
States as the nation most likely to support them 
in warding off foreign encroachments. 


One of the dominant factors in Sino-American 
relations since the National Government of the 
Republic of China was established on Taiwan in 
December 1949 has been its dependence on the 
United States for economic and military aid, which 
amounted to US$387,200,000 (actual arrivals) in 
the three years ending June 30, 1953. For this 
reason the continuation and strengthening of close 
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and friendly relations with the United States has 
become the cornerstone of China’s foreign policy. 


The scope of U.S. support of the Chinese gov- 
ernment was increased following the Communist 
attack on the Republic of Korea (ROK). In Presi- 
dent Truman’s statement of June 27, 1950, order- 
ing U.S. military forces to support the ROK in 
accordance with the resolution of the UN Security 
Council of June 25, the president noted that the 
occupation of Taiwan by Communist forces would 
be a direct threat to the security of the Pacific 
area and to U.S. forces in Korea. Accordingly, he 
ordered the U.S. Seventh Fleet to prevent any 
attack on Taiwan and, as a corollary, called on the 
Chinese government to cease all air and sea op- 
erations against the mainland. The Chinese For- 
eign Minister accepted this action, but in so doing 
made it clear that China’s acceptance was made 
on the understanding that: 1) the proposal would 
in no way alter the status of Taiwan as envisaged 
in the Cairo Declaration; 2) if the measures 
adopted proved inadequate within a reasonably 
short time to prevent aggression of international 
communism, the Chinese government, in conjunc- 
tion with other governments concerned, would have 
to seek more effective measures to resist such 
aggression; and 3) the Chinese government was 
dedicated to maintaining the territorial integrity 
of China, which would eventually involve a coun- 
terattack on the mainland. (In early 1953, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower rescinded the portion of the 
orders to the Seventh Fleet which related to the 
prevention of Nationalist operations against the 
mainland.) 


U.S. military aid to National China is admin- 
istered by the U.S. Military Assistance Advisory 
Group (MAAG). The establishment on Taiwan 
of the MAAG was provided for by Public Law 329, 
81st Congress. Provisions of this law were accepted 
by the Republic of China in a note dated February 
9, 1951, and MAAG was formally established in 
Taiwan in May 1951. The agreement provides for 
the United States to reorganize, equip, and train 
the Chinese armies so that they may better be 
utilized for the maintenance of “internal security” 
and “legitimate self-defense.” The Nationalists 
have yet to be convinced either that the United 
States intended only defensive employment of these 
armed forces, or that the Chinese should be thus 
limited. As a consequence, they have continued 
to press the United States to supply weapons best 
suited to offensive operations and to provide train- 
ing in their use. 

U.S. economic aid for Taiwan has been admin- 
istered through the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration (FOA) and its predecessors, the Economic 
Cooperation Administration (ECA) and Mutual 
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Security Administration (MSA). From the Chi- 
nese side, the Council for United States aid (CUSA) 
of the Executive Yuan has been responsible for the 
overall planning and execution of the program, 
working in close cooperation with the representa- 
tives of the FOA. The Joint Commission on Rural 
Reconstruction (JCRR), composed of three Chi- 
nese and two U.S. members, has worked to pro- 
mote self-help in rural areas, using funds provided 
through the FOA. 


The Chinese and the U.S. governments reached 
an agreement, formalized through an exchange 
of notes on June 25, 1952, on insurance of Amer- 
ican investment of private capital in Taiwan. 


Cc. RELATIONS WITH JAPAN — The maintenance 
of close relations with Japan is the second 
cardinal point of Chinese Nationalist foreign policy. 
There are several reasons for this, of which the 
first is geographical proximity. Taiwan’s econ- 
omy has had a complementary relationship to that 
of Japan, making continued trade with Japan both 
natural and mutually advantageous. It further 
benefits the Chinese government to remain on 
good terms with Japan as one of the more stable 
nations of Asia and as potentially the strongest 
industrial and military power among the anti- 
communist nations in the Far East. 


At the same time, China harbors many reserva- 
tions regarding the future of friendly relations 
with Japan. China fears that Japan will be 
tempted to expand trade with Communist China, 
and as a consequence will open diplomatic rela- 
tions with the regime in Peiping. There is fear 
on Taiwan that the United States might give pri- 
ority to strengthening Japan at the expense of 
China. There is also concern that Japan will re- 
gain strength and usurp the leadership of noncom- 
munist Asia to which the Chinese Nationalists 
aspire. In the long range view, the Chinese are 
apprehensive lest Japan again adopt expansionist 
policies, possibly resulting in the eventual re-ex- 
tension of Japanese sovereignty over Taiwan. The 
Chinese government realizes that it is in a weak 
position relative to Japan; since the Japanese have 
greater industrial and potentially greater military 
strength, the Chinese government is placed in a 
poor position either to bargain with Japan or to 
influence policies of other countries relating to 
Japan. 


As a consequence of these factors, the Chinese 
government established the minimum goals of en- 
deavoring to formalize relations with Japan 
through treaty and agreement, so as to gain Jap- 
anese recognition of the government of the Re- 
public of China, to foster mutually beneficial trade 
relations, and to prevent Japan from dealing with 
the Chinese Communists. The first step in carry- 
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ing out Nationalist policy toward Japan was to 
formalize relations through a peace treaty to end 
the technical state of war which had existed since 
December 9, 1941 (hostilities had lasted from July 
1937 to August 1945), and to re-establish diplo- 
matic relations. China was not represented at the 
multilateral peace conference in San Francisco 
in September 1951 because of divided inter- 
national views as to whether Nationalist or Com- 
munist China was entitled to represent China. 


Consequently a bilateral Treaty of Peace be- 
tween the National Government of the Republic of 
China and Japan was subsequently negotiated and 
signed in Taipei on April 28, 1952. Negotiations 
extended over a period of more than two months 
because of a basic difference in point of view. The 
Chinese negotiators desired a full peace treaty, 
similar in all applicable points to the San Francisco 
document, and were concerned as much with the 
theoretical implications of the treaty as with im- 
mediate material considerations. China demanded 
that Japan recognize the National Government as 
the government of China, with legal jurisdiction 
over the mainland and a right to a seat on the 
UN Security Council. Japan’s acceptance of these 
terms was important to the Chinese because the 
Chinese representatives felt that it would preclude 
later establishment of Japanese diplomatic rela- 
tions with Communist China, and would make 
possible a comprehensive Pacific security pact di- 
rected against communism and including both 
Japan and China. Japan, on the other hand, 
wished to commit itself only to an agreement of 
amity and commerce. It was anxious not to use 
the San Francisco treaty as a model so that it 
could avoid mention of the term “peace treaty” or 
the implication of defeat at the hands of China. 
Japan was also interested in leaving the way clear 
to open diplomatic or trade relations with the Chi- 
nese Communists as they became feasible. 


The treaty in its final form reflected a compro- 
mise between the original positions taken by the 
two governments. The Chinese government did 
not get as much as it would have obtained if it 
had been represented at San Francisco, but it ob- 
tained more than its strength and position alone 
would have compelled Japan to concede. The Chi- 
nese were successful in gaining a treaty that in 
title and nature is a “Treaty of Peace.” Although 
the treaty is considerably shorter than the San 
Francisco multilateral document—14 short articles 
as against 27 lengthy ones—it contains provisions 
corresponding to the following chapter headings 
of the longer treaty: Peace, Territory, Political and 
Economic Clauses, and Settlement of Disputes. 
China was able to confine provisions dealing with 
the regulation of commerce and navigation to a 
Protocol appended to the treaty, thus frustrating 
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any desire Japan may have had to regard the treaty 
proper as merely a commercial pact. In resolv- 
ing the question of jurisdiction of the government 
of the Republic of China, the Chinese were mollified 
by an ambiguous statement in an exchange of 
notes appended to the treaty which accepted the 
view that “the present Treaty shall, in respect to 
the Republic of China, be applicable to all the 
territories which are now, or which may hereafter 
be, under the control of its Government.” 


For the Chinese, the treaty had three chief short- 
comings. First, they would have preferred a clear 
recognition of their jurisdiction over all of China. 
Secondly, although the Chinese had long espoused 
an attitude toward Japan of ‘reasonable generosity 
instead of one of reprisal,” it was only with reluc- 
tance that they renounced the right to certain 
reparations which other powers had been given in 
the San Francisco Peace Treaty. Finally, the 
treaty, which states simply that Japan relinquishes 
its title to Taiwan and the Pescadores Islands 
(Boko-retto), fails to cede these territories spe- 
cifically to the Republic of China. The prevailing 
Chinese feeling, however, was that the conclusion 
of this treaty with Japan—even with its shortcom- 
ings—compensated for the earlier exclusion of 
China from the San Francisco conference. 


The treaty came into effect following the ex- 
change of ratifications in Taipei on August 5, 1952. 
Subsequently the Chinese government dissolved 
its Military Mission in Japan and established an 
embassy in Téky6, consulates general at Yokohama 
and Osaka, and a consulate at Nagasaki. The 
Japanese government replaced its Overseas Affairs 
Agency in Taipei with an embassy. 


Since the conclusion of the peace treaty, there 
have been few positive accomplishments in Sino- 
Japanese relations. Provisions of Article VII and 
VIII of the treaty, calling for further formal agree- 
ments on trade, navigation, and civil aviation, 
have not been carried out. After protracted nego- 
tiations during the first half of 1953, the Chinese 
and Japanese were able to agree only to an exten- 
sion—for two years from August 5, 1953—of the 
protocol relating to commerce and navigation 
which had been appended to the treaty. 


Immediately prior to the restitution in Decem- 
ber 1953 by the United States of the Amami-gunto 
(group of islands) to Japan, the Chinese govern- 
ment’s displeasure was registered in the semi- 
official press and in a formal memorandum deliv- 
ered to the U.S. Embassy. The basis of the pro- 
test was that the return of these islands to Japa- 
nese sovereignty was contrary to both the Potsdam 
Declaration of July 1945 and the San Francisco 
Treaty. The Chinese note stated that although 
the Ryukyu Islands, of which the Amami Islands 
are a part, were under Chinese suzerainty for more 
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than 500 years from 1372 to 1879, the Chinese 
government makes no claim to them at this time. 
It was apparent, however, that the Chinese gov- 
ernment was displeased at not having been con- 
sulted on a matter which it felt came within its 
sphere of interest, and further that it was appre- 
hensive that the United States would also return 
the remaining Ryukyu Islands to Japan. 


d. RELATIONS WITH THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA — 
Amicable relations between the Republic of China 
and the Republic of Korea have been motivated by 
the community of interests arising out of their 
common fears of active Communist aggression and 
a potentially resurgent Japan. Both have suffered 
at the hands of the Japanese; both have had parts 
of their homeland overrun by communists; and 
both have taken an interest in a regional anti- 
communist alliance. Besides their common fears 
and their extreme, militant attitude toward com- 
munism, however, the two governments have had 
little else to draw them together. 

The Republic of China was one of the four 
trustees over Korea before the division of the 
peninsula into two separate states in 1948 and 
was among the first nations to establish liaison 
missions in Seoul during the period of U.S. mili- 
tary government. In this capacity, Nationalist 
China supported U.S. efforts to bring about a 
united Korea. The Chinese government recog- 
nized the Republic of Korea shortly after its forma- 
tion in August 1948, and although the Koreans 
assumed a more guarded attitude toward the 
Nationalists after their evacuation to Taiwan in 
1949-50, relations between the two governments 
have remained cordial. 


On August 6, 1949, after he had temporarily 
“retired” on January 21, 1949 from the office of 
president, Chiang Kai-shek visited Syngman Rhee 
in Korea to discuss proposals arising out of earlier 
talks between Chiang and Philippine President 
Quirino regarding a Far Eastern anticommunist 
pact. Nothing came of this, however, and al- 
though the outbreak of the Korean war the fol- 
lowing June accentuated the mutuality of Nation- 
alist China’s and South Korea’s interests, the Com- 
munist attack made more clear the necessity 
for each to rely on the United States rather than 
on each other for security against communism. 
Chinese pique at President Rhee’s not returning 
President Chiang’s visit was assuaged when Rhee 
spent two days in Taipei in November 1953. In 
the joint statement issued after this meeting, the 
two leaders declared their determination to stand 
firmly united and “to mobilize all our moral and 
material forces to defeat the aggressor in Asia.” 
They appealed to ‘“‘all governments and peoples of 
the free countries of Asia to organize a united 
anticommunist front,” and expressed the hope that 
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this could be achieved with the “support of other 
freedom-loving nations, particularly those border- 
ing on the Pacific, such as the United States of 
America.” 


In May 1950 the Chinese government and the 
ROK government agreed to “Principles of Trade 
and Financial Settlement Between Korea and 
China,’ which provided for periodic settlement 
on open account for most items, while rice, coal, 
and white sugar were to be sold on a cash basis. 
No formal commercial treaty has been drawn up, 
partly because the Republic of Korea has been 
preoccupied by war, but also because the econo- 
mies of the two areas are not complementary and 
there has been little trading activity. 

A Sino-Korean commercial aviation agreement 
was signed on February 29, 1952, providing for 
mutual air traffic rights at Pusan and Taipei for 
designated air carriers of both signatories. 


e. RELATIONS WITH OTHER ASIAN NATIONS — 
Chinese Nationalist relations with other nations 
in Asia have been concerned with two primary 
considerations: 1) the respective attitudes of these 
nations toward Communist China, and questions 
relating to Chinese communities in these countries. 
The Chinese government has remained friendly 
with those nations in Asia which continue to recog- 
nize it, rather than the Communist regime, and 
the Nationalists have been particularly interested 
in those countries which have actively fought 
communism—the Associated States of Indochina 
in open warfare, and the Philippines in the sup- 
pression of guerrillas. Except for India and 
Burma which have been most outspoken against 
the Nationalists, the Chinese government has 
endeavored to regain the friendship of those 
nations which have recognized the Chinese Com- 
munists by taking no antagonistic action against 
them and by avoiding conflict with their several 
national aims. 


A basic policy objective of the Chinese govern- 
ment with respect to the nations of southeast Asia 
has been to protect the rights of overseas Chinese, 
for whom the Chinese government has felt a 
responsibility because it considered them citizens 
of China, regardless of the country of their birth 
or residence. No Chinese government since the 
establishment of the Republic, however, has been 
sufficiently strong to enforce its position. After 
1950 the Chinese government on Taiwan adopted a 
new policy, as a consequence of which it has urged 
the overseas Chinese to cooperate closely with the 
peoples and governments of the countries where 
they reside. This new policy is based on the theory 
that China could best improve relations with 
Southeast Asia and could at the same time do the 
most to prevent Communist encroachment by pro- 
moting political stability throughout the area. 
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At the same time the Chinese government has 
endeavored to improve its popularity among over- 
seas Chinese and has encouraged them to regard 
the government on Taiwan as the symbol of their 
homeland. In one of the first manifestations of 
this effort to reestablish its prestige, the Chinese 
government invited leading members of the over- 
seas Chinese communities to a conference in Taipei 
in October 1952. Despite the lack of funds and 
lack of diplomatic contact with several countries 
which have large Chinese communities, such as 
Indonesia, the government has encouraged the 
strengthening of pro-Nationalist organizations of 
overseas Chinese and has urged cooperation among 
them so that they might better solve their own 
problems, has aided Chinese schools in overseas 
communities by the distribution of a limited num- 
ber of textbooks, and has urged Chinese students 
abroad to come to Taiwan for their higher educa- 
tion. Inadequate and limited educational facil- 
ities on Taiwan, however, have restricted the num- 
ber of students responding to this appeal, and 
similar appeals to overseas Chinese to take up 
public duties or to engage in private enterprises in 
Taiwan have had only limited success. 


Despite the common anticommunist bond which 
Nationalist China feels it shares with the Republic 
of the Philippines, the Chinese have not been par- 
ticularly successful in their diplomatic relation- 
ships with the Philippines. The Filipinos have 
generally regarded the Chinese on Taiwan as 
refugees, cut off from their previous source of 
power; while China’s interest in the Philippines— 
with its population of some 300,000 overseas 
Chinese—has been greater than the Philippine 
interest in Taiwan. The Chinese position is ex- 
emplified by its establishment of an embassy in 
Manila and a consulate at Davao, while the Philip- 
pine government maintains only a legation in 
Taipei. This legation, moreover, was for a time 
after the removal of the Chinese government to 
Taiwan under a chargé, although in April 1953 he 
was given the rank of minister. 


The Filipinos however remember that in 1941 
the Japanese attack was launched from Taiwan, 
and at present they realize the security value to 
themselves of having a strong and friendly gov- 
ernment in control of that island. Both govern- 
ments have worked to establish amicable relations 
through the exchange of political and military 
good will missions. 


Relations between China and the Philippines are 
formalized by a Treaty of Amity signed April 18, 
1947. This instrument established mutual diplo- 
matic representation; pledged the two signatories 
to the peaceful settlement of disputes; and 
accorded nationals of the one who may come under 
the jurisdiction of the other the same treatment 
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given to the latter’s citizens, subject, however, to 
provisions of domestic law. A formal commercial 
aviation agreement was also negotiated through 
an exchange of notes on October 23, 1950, granting 
specified reciprocal privileges to designated car- 
riers of each nation. This agreement has been 
kept in force by successive extensions of six months 
or one year. During 1953 negotiations were in 
progress for a trade agreement and an extradition 
treaty, but neither had been compieted by the end 
of the year. 


Efforts to bring the two nations closer together 
have not resulted in concrete measures for a Far 
Eastern security pact. Chiang Kai-shek had high 
hopes for such a regional anticommunist alliance 
after he met with President Quirino in Baguio in 
July 1949. The Chiang-Quirino meeting resulted 
in a joint communique stating that the countries 
of the Far East “should at once organize them- 
selves into a union for the purpose of achieving 
solidarity and mutual assistance to contain and 
counteract the [Communist] world menace.” 
When, however, it became apparent that the Philip- 
pine government intended that the Baguio Confer- 
ence of Far Eastern nations, which finally met in 
May 1950, should merely discuss common cultural 
and economic problems rather than “achieve the 
desired solidarity of Asiatic peoples against the 
menace of International Communism,” Chiang 
made it clear to Quirino that Nationalist China 
was not interested in participating. 

The Chinese government has also had little 
success in protecting overseas Chinese in the 
Philippines. The Philippine government has fol- 
lowed a policy of progressive Filipinization, de- 
signed to limit the fields of economic endeavor 
open to aliens (except Americans), a policy which 
has affected primarily the Chinese. The Filipinos 
regard the Chinese as an alien and potentially sub- 
versive minority and the Philippine government 
has undertaken to deport Chinese suspected of 
being Communists. Despite repeated representa- 
tions by the Chinese Embassy that in many cases 
arrested or deported Chinese were not actually 
Communists, the Philippine government has been 
dilatory in conducting investigations and releas- 
ing suspects who were found to be innocent. 


Another unresolved problem in Sino-Philippine 
relations pertains to fishing rights in the Sulu 
Sea, which the Philippine government claims is 
included within its territorial waters. 


With respect to the Associated States of Indo- 
china—Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos—the Chinese 
government has carried on sporadic negotiations 
since 1950 for the establishment of diplomatic 
relations. For their part, the Associated States 
have demonstrated willingness to establish diplo- 
matic relations with the Chinese government, but 
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French influence has thus far been exerted upon 
them to delay such a step. For the present, Chi- 
nese consular officials in Indochina remain 
accredited to the French government, while the 
position of local Chinese continues to be governed 
by the 1946 French-Chinese Treaty of Nanking. 
To date Chinese consular officers have been 
accepted by local officials as the de facto repre- 
sentatives of the Chinese government, but the 
Chinese consular officials have feared that should 
a critical situation arise, they would not be in a 
very firm position to intercede with the govern- 
ments of the Associated States on behalf of over- 
seas Chinese. The new governments of the Asso- 
ciated States have indicated that if and when the 
question of the position of the Chinese in Indo- 
china is renegotiated by them with China, they 
may impose restrictions on the rights of the Chi- 
nese population to engage in commercial activity 
or to maintain schools or other organizations. 
The Cambodian government has already inter- 
preted a ban on foreign political activity to include 
attendance at Kuomintang meetings or even to 
making public laudatory comments regarding the 
government on Taiwan. 


In Thailand before World War I relations be- 
tween overseas Chinese and the Thai people were 
friendly, but in the following two decades the 
increased immigration of Chinese resulted in the 
establishment of a more distinctively Chinese com- 
munity in Thailand. At the same time the growth 
of nationalism in both countries tended to exag- 
gerate the differences between the two groups. As 
a result, the overseas Chinese found that the gov- 
ernment of Thailand was placing more and more 
obstacles in the way of their pursuit of livelihood, 
and felt increasing need for intercession on their 
behalf by the Chinese government. 


The Treaty of Amity of January 23, 1946 was 
concluded as a consequence of Chinese pressure 
upon the Thai government, although the Thai 
government agreed to it in order to gain Chinese 
support for their admission to the UN. The treaty 
guaranteed to overseas Chinese certain freedoms 
under Thai law and most-favored-nation treatment 
in regard to the rights of travel, residence, and 
economic activity. Because of the weakness of the 
Chinese government and poor choices of embassy 
personnel, however, the Chinese Embassy estab- 
lished in September 1946 was neither able to com- 
mand respect in dealing with the Thai government 
nor to gain a position of prestige in the local 
Chinese community. Despite Chinese government 
protests, the Thai government has restricted Chi- 
nese schooling, reduced Chinese immigration 
quotas to 200 per year, limited the pursuit of cer- 
tain minor trades to Thai nationals, and imposed 
alien registration fees upon Chinese individuals 
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while making it more difficult for Chinese to 
become Thai nationals. A Provisional Agreement 
on Air Transportation, granting reciprocal traffic 
rights at Bangkok and Taipei, was concluded on 
September 29, 1951, and has been kept in force. 
During 1953 the two governments were negotiat- 
ing a trade agreement on a barter basis. 


Because India has appeared to champion the 
cause of the Chinese Communists, the Chinese 
government has considered India its foremost 
antagonist in southern Asia and Taiwan news- 
papers have violently attacked the government of 
India. There has, however, been little the Chinese 
government could do to directly counter Indian 
advocacy of recognition or admission to the UN of 
the Chinese Communists and the Chinese govern- 
ment has considered its best defense to be to gain 
friends among nations which might be susceptible 
to the Indian point of view. 


Burma similarly has recognized Communist 
China and has no direct relations with the Chinese 
government on Taiwan. A serious point of con- 
tention between the Chinese government and the 
government of Burma has been the problem of 
Chinese anticommunist guerrilla units operating 
in eastern Burma since 1949. Some of these 
groups have openly professed their loyalty to 
Chiang Kai-shek, although the Chinese govern- 
ment has denied having effective control over all 
Chinese units in Burma. Since late in 1952, some 
have lent assistance to domestic insurgent groups 
in Burma and have attacked villages and Burmese 
military units. In March 1953 Burma appealed 
to the UN for assistance, thus internationalizing 
the problem. The General Assembly did not 
accept the original Burmese charge of “aggression” 
by the government of China, but in the final reso- 
lution condemned the actions of the “foreign 
forces” in Burma, and urged continuation of 
negotiations among interested nations to secure 
their internment or withdrawal. Beginning in 
May 1953, the Chinese participated with repre- 
sentatives of Burma, Thailand, and the United 
States in a four-nation committee, formed in 
Bangkok at U.S. initiative, to undertake the 
removal of those Chinese troops in Burma which 
were amenable to the influence of the Chinese 
government. Although the Burma government 
may ultimately be satisfied not to press the issue 
further in the UN, future dealings between Burma 
and the Chinese government will for some time be 
conditioned by the mutual suspicion and distrust 
engendered by this situation. Furthermore, be- 
cause of its recognition of Communist China, the 
Burma government has discouraged all overt 
efforts to stimulate support for the Republic of 
China among the overseas Chinese in Burma. 
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In Indonesia, the Republic of China has been 
faced with a government which has recognized the 
Chinese Communists and yet which is far enough 
removed from the China mainland to take a some- 
what detached view of Chinese politics. While 
the Indonesian government has appeared at times 
to be friendly with Communist China, it also has 
permitted overseas Chinese to visit Taiwan and 
representatives of the Chinese government or the 
Kuomintang to go to Indonesia and contact 
groups of resident Chinese there. As the Chinese 
government’s policy has been designed ultimately 
to win the recognition of the Indonesian govern- 
ment Kuomintang leaders have urged overseas 
Chinese to carry out their responsibilities as resi- 
dents of Indonesia before demanding rights for 
themselves. The Chinese government has exerted 
pressure where possible to make it unnecessary for 
overseas Chinese not claiming Indonesian citizen- 
ship to register with representatives of the Chinese 
Communist regime. Another Nationalist endeavor 
in Indonesia has been to influence students of Chi- 
nese descent to come to Taiwan rather than go to 
the mainland for higher education. 


The government of Pakistan is probably regarded 
by the Chinese government with less suspicion 
than any other Asian government which has recog- 
nized the Chinese Communists. Pakistan’s mu- 
tual defense pact with the United States and its 
willingness in 1953 to negotiate through U.S. chan- 
nels for sending to Taiwan of 18 Chinese soldiers 
who had escaped from the communists in Sinkiang 
and been interned in Pakistan, have helped to 
create a friendly attitude on the part of the gov- 
ernment in Taipei. The press in Taiwan—in con- 
trast to its treatment of India—is laudatory of 
both the domestic and foreign policies of the Paki- 
stan government and has expressed the hope that 
Pakistan would “strengthen its ties with the Free 
World.” 


f. RELATIONS WITH OTHER COUNTRIES —- In the 
absence of important trade or cultural ties, the 
Chinese government’s interests in nations outside 
of the Far East (and excluding the United States) 
are primarily motivated by desires for international 
prestige and support in the United Nations. 

In the Near East the Republic of China is rec- 
ognized by Egypt, Iran, Turkey, and Saudi Arabia. 
Chinese diplomatic missions are maintained in all 
of these states except Saudi Arabia, although only 
Turkey is represented in Taiwan. 

During 1953 the Chinese government considered 
expanding diplomatic relations with the Near East- 
ern nations in the expectation that the conclusion 
of a truce in Korea would be followed by renewed 
demands in the UN for seating the Chinese Commu- 
nists. The desire to improve relations was also 
prompted by the solid Arab Bloc vote against the 
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Republic of China on the UN resolution calling for 
the evacuation of Chinese irregulars from Burma. 
In an effort to promote good will the Chinese Am- 
bassador to Greece toured the Near East during 
the summer of 1953. The Chinese government 
also considered the establishment of a legation in 
Syria or Lebanon, with a single minister to be 
accredited to both, although neither of these gov- 
ernments gave the Chinese much encouragement 
in this contemplated action. 


Relations with Near Eastern states sometimes 
have conflicted with Chinese efforts to develop 
closer ties with the United Kingdom and France. 
The Chinese government opposed the United King- 
dom in siding with Iran in 1951 in the dispute over 
the nationalization of the petroleum industry, and 
later with Egypt on the issue of control of the 
Suez Canal. In both cases, however, the Chinese 
government, while taking its stand with the Near 
Eastern peoples, urged the nations involved to 
negotiate their differences in the interests of world 
peace. The Chinese government also voted with 
the Arab bloc in the UN on the issue of Moroccan 
and Tunisian independence. 


The Republic of China is recognized by 17 Latin 
American states—all except Uruguay, Paraguay, 
and Haiti—and maintains diplomatic or consular 
establishments in all 17 recognizing states. Brazil, 
the Dominican Republic, Panama, and Venezuela 
have diplomatic missions on Taiwan. Approxi- 
mately 85,000 overseas Chinese have settled 
throughout Central and South America, including 
many wealthy Chinese who fied from the mainland 
before the Communists gained control. The Chi- 
nese in these areas have not created the problems 
which their greater numbers have posed in the Far 
East, however, and consequently few serious con- 
flicts have marred Sino-Latin American relations. 


Thirteen European and Commonwealth govern- 
ments continue to recognize the Republic of China. 
The Chinese government’s initiative in maintain- 
ing relations with these countries is emphasized 
by the fact that while it has diplomatic missions 
in France, Spain, Vatican City, Italy, Portugal, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Greece, Canada, and Aus- 
tralia, as well as consular establishments in New 
Zealand and the Union of South Africa, only 
France, the Holy See, and Spain have representa- 
tives in China. The Chinese government would 
like to increase the number of nations with which 
it maintains diplomatic relations, and to this end 
has sought to establish relations with the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the only European state 
which does not recognize either the Republic of 
China or the Chinese Communist regime. The 
Austrian government exchanged envoys with the 
Republic of China after World War II, but the 
Austrian legation in Nanking was closed shortly 
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after the Chinese government moved to Taiwan, 
and the Chinese Minister was subsequently with- 
drawn from Vienna. 

From the point of view of the Chinese govern- 
ment special problems arise with three European 
nations—the United Kingdom, Portugal, and 
France—because of their respective interests in 
Hong Kong, Macao, and Indochina. Although it 
considers the British Crown Colony of Hong Kong 
and the Portuguese Overseas Territory of Macao 
to be parts of Chinese territory which must some- 
day be returned to Chinese sovereignty, the Chi- 
nese government, since it established itself on 
Taiwan, has not suggested retrocession of these 
colonies, and is not likely to raise the issue as long 
as the Communists control the mainland areas 
adjacent to Hong Kong and Macao. The Chinese 
Nationalists have pressed for a more resolute stand 
against the communist-led Viet Minh insurgents 
while at the same time advocating the relinquish- 
ment of France’s “colonial” position in the area. 

The Chinese Nationalists regard the United 
Kingdom as a foremost antagonist—after the 
Soviet Union and Communist China—in the field 
of international relations. This feeling stems from 
a combination of several factors, principal among 
which are a historical distrust of all colonial pow- 
ers, British recognition of the “People’s Republic of 
China” three months after its formation in October 
1949, and the conviction that the United Kingdom 
is attempting to influence the United States to 
adopt a policy of appeasement toward Communist 
China. The Nationalists are particularly sensitive 
to any suggestion of the feasibility of promoting 
“Titoism” in Communist China, which they be- 
lieve is the objective of the United Kingdom Far 
Eastern policy. On the other hand, the Chinese 
government is cognizant that the Anglo-American 
partnership is the backbone of the anticommunist 
alliance. 

While suspicious of United Kingdom diplomacy, 
the Chinese government has endeavored to regain 
the United Kingdom’s friendship and to avoid 
overly antagonizing the British. In 1951 Hang 
Li-wu (Han Lih-wu), pro-British former Minister 
of Education and now adviser to President Chiang 
Kai-shek, visited the United Kingdom as Chiang’s 
personal representative to explore the possibilities 
of rapprochement. Although he was well received 
by individuals in the British Government, he was 
unable to change basic official thinking regarding 
China. 


China has permitted the United Kingdom to re- 
tain a consular establishment on Taiwan by the 
device of accrediting it to the Taiwan provincial 
government. The presence of the British Con- 
sulate General at Tansui, a port near Taipei, is 
advantageous to the Chinese government because 
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it affords contact with the British Government in- 
directly through its own provincial government, 
and also gives the Chinese opportunity to retaliate 
by such means as imposing travel restrictions on 
British officials when the British government has 
in some way antagonized the Chinese government. 
An example is the nuisance restrictions placed on 
the British courier from Hong Kong to Taiwan 
after the Chinese Minister of Overseas Affairs was 
prohibited from entering Malaya in 1952. For 
the British the consulate general affords a means of 
contacting the Chinese government, it gives them 
an intelligence listening post and provides neces- 
sary legal assistance for British commercial firms 
on Taiwan. The United Kingdom ranks third in 
trade with Taiwan, outranked only by the United 
States and Japan. 


The Nationalist policy of patrolling the China 
coast, and the resulting interception of British 
flag vessels, which carry the greatest single share 
of Communist China’s seaborne commerce, has in- 
creased Sino-British friction and has prompted the 
British to institute naval patrols in the waters be- 
tween Hong Kong and Shanghai. Both countries 
have exercised great caution to prevent a clash 
between their warships. This situation has been 
complicated by Chinese seagoing guerrilla bands 
of dubious loyalty which have been responsible for 
many of the ship interceptions in the Formosa 
Strait. The Chinese government has attempted 
to exercise greater control over these semipirate 
groups in order to avoid friction. 


The Chinese government’s dealings with individ- 
ual members of the Commonwealth have not fol- 
lowed the pattern of Sino-British relations. While 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon have recognized Com- 
munist China, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
and the Union of South Africa have not broken 
off relations with the Republic of China, although 
none of them maintains a diplomatic or consular 
establishment in Taiwan. Both Canada and Aus- 
tralia had diplomatic relations with China during 
World War II, and Canada materially helped China 
in both military and economic reconstruction. 
Since 1950, however, Canada has taken action in 
the UN which the Chinese government interpreted 
as being directed against it. The Chinese have felt 
rebuffed also by Australia’s and New Zealand’s lack 
of interest in broadening the security pact between 
themselves and the United States to include Na- 
tionalist China along with other anticommunist 
nations in the western Pacific. The South Afri- 
can government’s attitude toward the Nationalists 
is possibly colored by Chinese criticism of racial 
policies of the Union of South Africa. From the 
Chinese point of view, negligible commercial rela- 
tions and the small Chinese population in the 
Union of South Africa could not justify the estab- 
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lishment of more than the existing consulate gen- 
eral in Johannesburg. 


France established the first European embassy 
on Taiwan. Recent relations between the two gov- 
ernments have been important primarily as they 
related to Indochina and to the UN, in both of 
which areas mutually acceptable solutions have 
not been found to many problems. The French 
fear of inciting Chinese Communist retaliation has 
led to a cautious approach to any dealings with 
Nationalist China. For this reason, it was only 
after lengthy negotiations that the French in 1953 
permitted the repatriation to Taiwan of some 
30,000 Nationalist Chinese, including troops and 
their dependents, who had retreated from the Com- 
munists into Indochina and had been interned 
there in 1949. For similar reasons, the French 
have opposed the establishment of diplomatic re- 
lations between the Chinese government and the 
Associated States of Indochina. 


The Chinese government has generally been able 
to depend upon the French to side with it in the 
UN, and especially in the Security Council, of 
which France is one of the five permanent mem- 
bers with the veto power. However, the Chinese 
have not always reciprocated French support as 
they have felt obliged to champion the aspirations 
of colonial peoples by voting with the Arab Bloc 
against France on the Morrocan issue. 


Spain, with whom China had had no diplomatic 
dealings since 1940, re-established diplomatic re- 
lations with the National Government of the Re- 
public of China on June 28, 1952. Shortly there- 
after the Spanish Ambassador to the Philippines 
was appointed concurrently Ambassador to China, 
and visited Taipei to present his credentials, while 
the newly appointed Chinese Ambassador to Spain, 
concurrently accredited to Italy and to Venezuela, 
executed similar formalities in Madrid. Sino- 
Hispanic relations have been further enhanced by 
a Treaty of Friendship signed in Madrid on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1953, and a subsequent visit to Taipei 
by the Spanish Foreign Minister. 


Although the Chinese government endeavored to 
maintain its relations with the Holy See, the Vati- 
can was cautious in its relations with China for 
the first two years after the Chinese government 
moved to Taiwan. The Papal Internuncio (equiv- 
alent to a minister plenipotentiary) assigned to 
Nanking had remained on the mainland when the 
Chinese government withdrew to Taiwan. Because 
of its concern for Catholics in Communist China, 
the Vatican did not want to appear too friendly 
to the Republic of China, although it maintained 
unofficial relations through a Belgian priest sta- 
tioned in Taipei. After the Papal Internuncio was 
expelled from Communist China, however, he pro- 
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ceeded to Taipei, where he opened a legation in 
October 1952. 


The Italian government was recognized by the 
Republic of China on October 25, 1944, and dip- 
lomats were exchanged in 1947 following the con- 
clusion of the Italian Peace Treaty, of which China 
was a signatory. A Sino-Italian Treaty of Friend- 
ship was signed in April 1949, although the ex- 
change of ratifications was still pending at the end 
of 1953. The Chinese maintain an ambassador in 
Rome, but an Italian diplomatic mission has not 
been established in Taiwan. 


Portugal has allowed relations with the Republic 
of China to lapse since the rise to power of the 
Chinese Communists. Because of its strong anti- 
communist stand, the Portuguese government has 
not been willing to recognize the Peiping regime, 
but on the other hand, because of the vulnerable 
position in Macao, it has not wished to antagonize 
the communists by friendly intercourse with the 
government on Taiwan. As a result, the Portu- 
guese Chargé d’Affaires accredited to the Republic 
of China has remained in Macao since the National- 
ist withdrawal from the mainland. The Chinese 
government has kept a “commissioner” in Macao 
to handle consular and other affairs and has main- 
tained its legation with a resident minister in 
Lisbon. 


g. PARTICIPATION IN THE UNITED Nations — The 
UN has provided a principal medium through 
which Nationalist China could attempt to defend 
its legality as the government of China and uphold 
the status achieved during World War II as one 
of the “Big Five.”” China is one of the five perma- 
nent members of the Security Council. The UN 
also has given the National Government a forum 
for voicing its strong anticommunist stand. The 
value which the Chinese government attaches to 
the UN and its specialized agencies is demonstrated 
by the fact that the Republic of China has met its 
minimum monetary obligations in spite of being in 
critical financial straits. 


The Chinese government plays an active but not 
overly important role in UN affairs. The head of 
the Chinese delegation, T. F. Tsiang, a capable 
diplomat, works closely with the U.S. delegation 
and has been helpful to the United States in plan- 
ning procedural maneuvers. At times, however, 
the Chinese have opposed the U.S. stand particu- 
larly with regard to “colonial” questions—such as 
the Moroccan and Tunisian issues—or matters in- 
volving Asian interests. 


The main effort of the Chinese government in the 
UN has been to strengthen its international posi- 
tion and to defeat any effort to replace its dele- 
gates with those of Communist China. In the 
6th Session of the General Assembly (1951-1952), 
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for example, the Chinese government was able to 
bolster its international standing by gaining the 
adoption of its resolution, originally introduced in 
1949, scoring the Soviet Union for failure to carry 
out the provisions of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 
Friendship and Alliance of August 14, 1945. The 
Chinese government was also one of the first na- 
tions to offer assistance to the UN when it decided 
to resist aggression in Korea in 1950. The UN 
deferred acceptance of the Chinese offer of military 
assistance but accepted Nationalist contributions 
of coal, rice, salt, and DDT to the Unified Com- 
mand Emergency Relief Program. 


The Chinese government has taken a less active 
interest in the affairs of the specialized UN agen- 
cies and following the evacuation of the National 
Government to Taiwan, the Chinese attempted to 
limit participation in these bodies to the barest 
minimum compatible with the maintenance of 
their international prestige. Unable to withdraw 
their membership from several of these agencies 
because of charter or constitutional provisions, the 
Chinese have made provisions whereby they re- 
tain membership name only by token payments on 
membership assessments. The Republic of China 
participates in the following UN committees and 
specialized agencies: 


UNITED NaTIONS COMMITTEES 

Disarmament Commission 

The Economic and Social Council (term expires De- 
cember 31, 1954) 

Fiscal Commission 
1953) 

Transport and Communications Commission (term 
expired December 31, 1952) 

Statistical Commission (term expires December 31, 
1954) 

Population Commission (term expired December 
31, 1952) 

Social Commission 
1953) 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs 

Commission on Human Rights (term expires De- 
cember 31, 1954) 

Commission on the Status of Women (term expires 
December 31, 1954) 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
United Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund (term expired December 31, 1953) 
The Trusteeship Council (Permanent Member of 

Security Council not Administering Trust Terri- 
tories) 
Member of the International Court of Justice 
(term expires in 1958) 
UNITED NATIONS SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
International Labor Organization 


(term expired December 31, 


(term expired December 31, 


Food and Agricultural Organization (withdrew 
July 1952) . 

International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment 


International Monetary Fund 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization 
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UNITED NATIONS SPECIIAZED AGENCIES (Continued) 
World Health Organization (no longer considers 
self member) 
Universal Postal Union 
International Telecommunication Union 
World Meteorological Organization. 


4, Military policies 

The Republic of China maintains a large mili- 
tary establishment which in 1953 accounted for 
84% of the central and 51% of the combined cen- 
tral and provincial government’s budgeted expendi- 
tures. Although the security of Taiwan from ex- 
ternal attack and the maintenance of internal 
security are obviously important military consider- 
ations, United States policy towards Taiwan has 
greatly reduced the Chinese government’s imme- 
diate concern for the defense of the island. The 
suppression of active Communist subversion among 
the civilian population by vigorous police methods 
in 1950 and 1951 (see this Chapter, SEcTion 57, 
under Countersubversive Measures of the National 
Government) has largely freed the regular mili- 
tary forces from direct involvement in matters re- 
lating to domestic stability. Consequently, the 
government has been able to focus its military poli- 
cies upon the ultimate objective of returning to 
the mainland. 

For this formidable task, Chinese Nationalist ca- 
pabilities and resources, though by no means negli- 
gible, are severely limited. President Chiang Kai- 
shek in late 1953 estimated that a successful in- 
vasion of the mainland would require sixty combat 
divisions (approximately 600,000 men) and that 
preparations would require from three to six years. 
Major military programs are accordingly directed 
toward maximizing current manpower resources 
and the careful husbanding of the Nationalist 
striking force until a propitious moment. Fully 
cognizant of the need for foreign logistic and 
material support in any invasion attempt, Chinese 
Nationalist leaders have urged the United States 
to broaden its scope and amount of aid. In the 
meantime, the Chinese government maintains 
minimal pressure against the Chinese Communists 
by sporadic raids against outlying islands across 
Formosa Strait and by a limited naval and air 
patrol of the immediate mainland coast. 

a. MILITARY POLICY FORMULATION AND THE MIn- 
ISTRY OF NATIONAL DEFENSE — Military policies, as in 
the case of other basic national policies, are ulti- 
mately subject to determination by President 
Chiang Kai-shek, who is an experienced soldier. 
Policy decisions, however, are often made outside 
the formal chain of command as a result of Chi- 
ang’s reliance on the complex network of personal 
relationships he has established within the armed 
forces, government, and party, and on the Chinese 
predilection for reaching decisions on the basis of 
compromise and informal agreements. 
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Constitutionally, the highest military agency is 
the Ministry of National Defense (MND), which 
was reorganized into its present form following 
the government’s evacuation to Taiwan in 1949- 
1950. The Minister of National Defense is assisted 
by a political vice minister and two administrative 
vice ministers. Since 1951, all four of these offi- 
cials have been general officers. The Minister of 
National Defense is responsible for general policy 
relative to military administration, including the 
preparation of the military budget and the use of 
materiel and manpower, but he has no command 
relationship to the armed forces. Command func- 
tions are exercised by the Chief of the Supreme 
General Staff, who acts as military adviser to Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek and to the defense minister, 
but who reports directly to the president. 


The Chief of Staff directs operations of four 
services attached to the General Staff, namely the 
Army (approximately 335,000 men as of late 1953), 
the Navy (approximately 42,000 men), the Air 
Force (approximately 67,000 men), and the Com- 
bined Service Forces (a central logistical supply 
organization of approximately 51,000 men). In 
addition to the standard subdivisions of a general 
staff (such as personnel, intelligence, plans and 
training, and supply), the Chinese have a Main- 
land Operations Department, established for the 
purpose of directing certain guerrilla-type opera- 
tions on the mainland and on offshore islands, 
and a General Political Department, charged with 
political indoctrination and countersubversive op- 
erations within the armed forces. 


b. THE REORGANIZATION OF THE NATIONALIST 
MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT — Since the Nationalists’ 
defeat on the mainland, Chiang Kai-shek and his 
advisers have been concerned about rehabilitating 
the forces withdrawn to Taiwan, rooting out po- 
tential centers of defection, strengthening the 
chains of command, and eliminating other weak- 
nesses that undermined the effectiveness of the 
Chinese military establishment. Attempts have 
been made to reduce the superabundance of offi- 
cers and old-line generals, whose influence and 
personal ties have impeded efforts to strengthen 
the chain of command. Corruption and the mis- 
appropriation of military funds have largely been 
eliminated and the present military establishment 
is regularly paid as well as adequately fed, uni- 
formed, and housed. Efforts to raise troop and 
individual morale and to maintain it at a high level 
have been actively and systematically pursued by 
the General Political Department of the MND. 
Because of that organization’s political indoctrina- 
tion and countersubversive activities, Communist 
infiltration is no longer felt to be a serious danger. 


A large part of the government’s military reha- 
bilitation policy since 1951 has been carried out 
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with the active participation of the United States 
through MAAG, a group of approximately 850 offi- 
cers and men stationed on the island. The func- 
tions of MAAG are to 1) supervise the reorganiza- 
tion of all the Chinese armed services for the mis- 
sions of maintaining internal stability and legiti- 
mate self-defense, 2) instruct the Chinese armed 
forces in U.S. tactical doctrine, and 3) oversee the 
allocation of U.S. military equipment supplied 
under the provisions of the 1951 Mutual Security 
Act. The MAAG training program envisages a 
four-year reorganization of the Chinese military 
establishment to be completed by 1955. 


Cc. OPERATIONAL POLICIES — Although the mili- 
tary energies of the Chinese government are prin- 
cipally directed towards rehabilitating its armed 
forces and planning for the mainland invasion, the 
Nationalists have engaged in minor offensive oper- 
ations against the Chinese Communists. From 
time to time regular Nationalist forces conduct 
limited operations against the Chinese Commu- 
nists, an instance being the Tungshan Island raid 
of July 1953, which utilized land, sea, and air 
forces, including paratroops. This operation was 
undertaken without the support of MAAG. Al- 
though poor planning and lack of coordination re- 
sulted in heavy casualties and premature with- 
drawal, the raid provided experience in combined 
operations. In addition, commando-type opera- 
tions, possibly directed by the Mainland Operations 
Department of the MND, have been carried out by 
Nationalist irregular forces against Communist- 
held islands along the China coast. Occasional 
reports of low reliability claim that other guerrilla 
bands are operating on the mainland against the 
Chinese Communists, but the number and effec- 
tiveness of the units, as well as their relationship 
with the MND, are not clear. 


The Nationalist navy and air forces also have 
conducted offensive operations against the Chi- 
nese Communists. The navy has, since 1950, pa- 
trolled the China coast between Shanghai and Can- 
ton, periodically intercepting merchant vessels 
bound for Communist-held mainland ports. This 
interception increased during 1953 and has chiefly 
affected the British, whose ships carry the greatest 
share of the mainland’s ocean trade. The Chi- 
nese, however, have not forced the issue when 
British warships were present. To date only one 
east European merchantman has been detained 
and its cargo confiscated—the Polish tanker Praca 
which was stopped 125 miles east of Taiwan on 
October 4, 1953. The Chinese air force has been 
fiying a limited patrol over Formosa Strait and re- 
porting the movements of merchantmen to the 
navy. The air force has also flown reconnaissance 
and propaganda airdrop missions over the main- 
land. 
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d. CONSCRIPTION AND MILITARY TRAINING — In 
order to increase the number of trained men avail- 
able for a mainland counterattack, the Chinese 
government has instituted compulsory military 
service in conjunction with several programs of 
short-term military training. The underlying pol- 
icy has been to keep the regular establishment up 
to strength by replacing overaged and disabled 
troops and to create a large reservoir of partially 
trained manpower as cadres for the rapid expan- 
sion the Nationalists hope will occur in the event 
of a landing on the mainland. 


The legal basis for the conscription programs 
is the 1951 revision of the 1946 Universal Military 
Service Act. The revision provides for the con- 
scription of all qualified males for 2 years of active 
service, or its equivalent, to be followed by 25 years 
of reserve service. All Chinese males are required 
to register for conscription on their 18th birthday 
and to receive preliminary military training until 
they are 20 years old. Upon reaching this age, 
a percentage of the available and qualified males, 
depending upon the needs of the armed forces 
and financial limitations, are to be drafted for 2 
years’ active service, after which they will be as- 
signed to reserve units and returned to civilian 
life. In accordance with this program, approxi- 
mately 7,000 men drafted in 1951 were released 
in August 1953. Those physically qualified who 
are not selected for active service are subject to 
training as national guardsmen (given by the local 
governments which aiso administer the conscrip- 
tion program) or to 4-month courses of regular 
army replacement training at one of several re- 
placement training centers. The conscripts se- 
lected for the latter type of service are also as- 
signed to reserve units upon the completion of their 
terms. The first increment of approximately 700 
replacement trainees, mostly Taiwanese, left for 
their training period in January 1953. The second 
increment of 20,000, of which 80% were Taiwan- 
ese, departed in June. Women between the ages 
of 18 and 45 may be conscripted for auxiliary mili- 
tary service during wartime. 


The Taiwanese, who represent the bulk of the 
population and consequently form the majority 
of the conscripts, are not enthusiastic about service 
in the Chinese Nationalist armed forces. Those 
conscripted would prefer to be organized into all- 
Taiwanese units under their own officers, and to 
be utilized strictly in the defense of their island; 
however, it is the policy of the Chinese government 
to integrate Taiwanese with mainlanders in estab- 
lished units. The Taiwanese have been somewhat 
mollified by reports from the first conscripts re- 
turned to civilian life that the Taiwanese were well 
treated and that there was no discrimination be- 
tween them and mainiand Chinese. Having gen- 
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erally higher educational qualifications than the 
troops from the mainland, the majority of the 
Taiwanese selected for 2 years’ active service are 
usually placed in noncombat, technical branches 
of the Combined Service Forces. A few Taiwanese 
artillery units, however, have reportedly been 
formed. 

The army’s compulsory military program is 
supplemented by special programs of reserve train- 
ing designed for the better educated youth. Since 
the summer of 1952 college students have been 
required to take one year’s reserve officer training 
at Fengshan Military Academy before receiving 
their diplomas, and since the spring of 1953 middle 
school graduates who do not plan to attend college 
are required to take summer training as reserve 
noncommissioned officers. In addition to these two 
programs, middle and higher schools were also in- 
structed to give compulsory courses of six hours 
per week in military education starting with the 
1953 fall semester. The Anti-Communist National 
Salvation Youth Corps, under the guidance of the 
General Political Department of the MND (see this 
Chapter, Srcrion 53, under Anti-Communist Na- 
tional Salvation Youth Corps), also conducts a 
program of military training for its members, 
chiefly consisting of middle school students. 


e€. RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY — A disability 
and retirement system was devised in the spring 
of 1952 by the General Political Department to 
make room for the incoming conscripts. This 
plan envisages the rehabilitation of an initial in- 
crement of approximately 17,500 overaged and dis- 
abled servicemen through vocational training, al- 
location of public employment opportunities, or 
settlement in model agricultural villages con- 
structed on reclaimed farm land acquired from 
the Taiwan provincial government. The totally 
disabled were to be placed in four “homes” which 
were to be built for this purpose. A Committee on 
Service Retirement, consisting of representatives 
from the ministries of national defense, finance, 
economic affairs, communications, education, and 
interior, is to administer the program. The MND 
is to bear the cost of the committee, but the pro- 
gram itself is to be financed through the Taiwan 
provincial government budget. 


The reorganization of the Nationalist armed 
forces has left a large number of unassigned officers 
of all grades, comprising approximately one-fifth 
of the total number of men under arms. Approxi- 
mately 9,000 officers were reportedly retired or dis- 
charged during 1952 and 1953, and the remainder 
of the surplus officers were formed into Officer 
Combat Regiments to increase the number of com- 
bat units and to furnish a cadre of trained officers 
for an expanded army. In 1952 regulations pro- 
vided for the rotation of senior officers to different 
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commands every two years to prevent the de- 
velopment of close ties with the forces under their 
command. Other military personnel policies 
adopted in 1952 are the establishment of a statu- 
tory retirement age and the delegation to lower 
echelons of more authority over the assignment 
and transfer of officer personnel. 

f. CIVIL DEFENSE -— Civilian defense meas- 
ures are largely rudimentary. A Civil Defense 
Board has been established for purely planning 
purposes and the Taiwan provincial government 
has been assigned the responsibility for implemen- 
tation. The civil defense program has been fur- 
ther decentralized by delegating the administra- 
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tion of the program to the heads of the various 
departments of the provincial government. By 
late 1953 no overall program was discernible. 
Poorly constructed public air-raid shelters, how- 
ever, have been built in Taipei, the capital, as well 
as in other important cities. First aid teams and 
disaster squads have also been formed. An early 
warning air-raid network consisting of radar sta- 
tions and visual observation is maintained, al- 
though its prime purpose is military, rather than 
civil, defense. Observers report that the civilian 
population, during practice alerts, is disciplined 
and moves into the shelter areas in an orderly 
manner. 
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D. Comments on principal sources 
1. Evaluation 


The historical background summarized in this 
Section (under General) is based on sources pre- 
viously utilized in the preparation of Secrions 51 
and 52 of this Chapter and listed in those Sections 
under Comments on Principal Sources. There are 
no comprehensive studies of the contemporary 
policies of either Chinese government and no ade- 
quate collections of primary policy documents. 
Published treatments are out of date, incomplete, 
and generally limited to special aspects of policy. 


The discussion of Chinese Communist policies 
presented in Subsection B is based on a study of 
official Chinese Communist theory, policy state- 
ments, and implementing directives. Conclusions 
as to basic policies have been checked against the 
unfolding events of the past four years. In gen- 
eral, the sources for this Subsection are ample, the 
major problem being one of separating the basic 
policy pronouncements from the mass of propa- 
ganda statements. Fundamental questions, such 
as the Chinese Communist assessment of their situ- 
ation and the relative priorities they place on their 
objectives, are basically a matter of speculation, and 
cannot be answered with any finality. The motiva- 
tions for policy decisions must be sought within the 
regime’s supreme locus of power — the Politburo 
of the Chinese Communist Party — whose delibera- 
tions are shrouded in secrecy and whose ultimate 
intentions are unknown. Details of the five-year 
plan have not been revealed and it is suspected that 
the plan has not yet crystallized in the thinking of 
the Chinese Communist leaders. It is impossible 
to foresee the extent to which military demands will 
continue to take precedence over consumer needs, 
nor have the Chinese Communists indicated clearly 
how fast they intend to push the preparatory stages 
of farm collectivization. The regime’s current esti- 
mate of the tenor of public opinion and of the rate 
at which it can push other aspects of its domestic 
program are also unknown. Reliable information 
is lacking on the interparty relations of the Chinese 
Communists with the party organizations in other 
countries. Within China itself some of the many 
Soviet technical advisers may possibly be in a posi- 
tion to influence or even direct the formulation of 
policy at the highest levels. China’s role in the 
plans of Soviet Russia for world domination is simi- 
larly obscure and Peiping’s own intentions in Indo- 
china, Korea, and other bordering areas are prob- 
lematical. 


Because of its assumption of the leadership role 
in Mainland China, the CCP’s policies are of 
greater significance than those of the government 
facade behind which the party operates. Primary 
policy sources thus include the writings of Mao 
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Tse-tung, Liu Shao-ch’i, and official party docu- 
ments. The broadest statement of government 
policies is still to be found in the Common Program 
of September 1949 Source 10. Official reports by 
Chinese Communist individuals have provided im- 
portant elucidations of party-government policy 
and a selection of them is to be found in Sources 
2, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 29, 39, 40, 43, 44, 45 and 46. 
Other basic sources are the annual New Year’s 
editorials of the official Peiping newspaper Jen min 
Jih-pao (People’s Daily). 

Utilization of the above documentation has been 
supplemented by many official U.S. government 
reports, including those of the Federal Broadcast 
Information Service (FBIS), and by a number 
of useful public sources. The broadest and most 
current coverages of policy developments is avail- 
able in the topical survey of newspaper transla- 
tions issued by the U.S. Consulate General in Hong 
Kong Source 47. Source 4, a documentary history 
of the Chinese Communist movement from 1920 
to 1949, has provided valuable background for the 
many policies that are still in effect. A more 
recent compilation of excerpts from policy docu- 
ments extending into 1953 is found in Source 42. 
Valuable, though in part outdated, is the collection 
of studies on Communist China found in Source 1. 
Bibliographies of economic policy documents will 
be found in Source 5. Background information on 
foreign policy is given in Sources 3 and 28. A use- 
ful study of the Chinese Communist military is 
found in Source 48. 


Most of the information utilized in the prepara- 
tion of Subsection C on the policies of the Republic 
of China has been drawn from reports and com- 
ments of locally accredited U-S. officials and other 
observers, supplemented by the speeches and re- 
ports of high Chinese government officials. 

The broadest and most important statements of 
Nationalist policies are to be found in Sources 49, 
50, and 51. The first is Chiang Kai-shek’s inter- 
pretation of the basic philosophy of the Kuomin- 
tang in the light of present circumstances. More 
specific details of Chinese Nationalist domestic 
policies are to be found in the administrative re- 
ports and statements of Premier Ch’en Ch’eng 
Sources 52-56 and of the governors of Taiwan 
Sources 59, 60, and 62. 


Source 57 is a fundamental document sketching 
the broad framework in which national policy is 
formulated. Although Source 61 is principally an 
expression of private opinion, it reflects official 
views on the subject of Sino-Japanese relations 
since it was written by a former premier and close 
adviser to President Chiang and published by a 
Chinese government agency. The data on Na- 
tionalist China’s participation in the United Na- 
tions was supplied largely by Source 58. 
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In the field of foreign affairs the broad outlines 
and objectives of Chinese policy have been suffi- 
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